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CONTRIBUTIONS TO A HISTORY OF THE 
THAMES. 
CHAPTER X. 

We have now, I fancy, seen enough to enable us 
with some confidence to connect the religious 
brotherhood in Plutarch’s island near Britain with 
the Pythagoreans on the one hand, and on the 
other with Welsh bardism of a very much later 
period. But here we are met by a difficulty of a 
somewhat urgent kind. The special tenet attri- 
buted to the island brotherhood by Plutarch is not 
Pythagorean. All the stuff about the region be- 
tween earth and moon, and the hell and heaven in 
the moon itself, is familiar enough to readers of 
Plato and the students of ancient theologies. But 
though this and the conception of man as a three- 
fold being of body, mind, and soul are notably 
Pythagorean, the notion that after the first death 
—the death of the body—the intellect and soul 
continue to live a second life of trial and tempta- 
tion until the second death—the death of the 
intellect—sets free the soul to enjoy an won of 
bliss, is absolutely unique in the history of religion 
— ‘cui viget nihil simile aut secundum.” It is 
not Egyptian, Pheenician, nor Greek—not Bud- 
dhist, Olympian, nor Christian. It is peculiar to 
this island near Britain, and there is nobody to 
tell us even the nationality of its professors, 

But the difficulty is, after all, not insurmount- 





able. The creed of Pythagoras was indefinitely 
elastic, and seems to have fitted itself on to a 
number of different religions and pantheons with- 
out any discomposure. The Jesuit fathers of 
classic heathendom seem to have rivalled, if 
not even surpassed, their Christian antitypes 
in the apostolic art of being all things to all 
men, that they might by any means save some. 
Their teaching, moreover, was much of it secret and 
esoteric ; and while great part, probably, of their 
known and exoteric doctrine has been irrecover- 
ably lost, it is certain that the “‘ mysteries ” passed 
almost wholly into oblivion with the last professed 
followers of Pythagoras. In spite, therefore, of 
its total inconsistency with any theory of metem- 
psychosis or continued multiplicity of probationary 
lives, it is far from impossible that the dogma of 
the three lives may once have been asserted and 
believed by at least one of the various sects of 
Pytbagorism. 

This possibility seems to me to be converted not 
merely into a probability, but almost an absolute 
certainty, when we find that this strange and signal 
tenet supplies us with a key—to my mind the 
only key that really unlocks the casket—to the 
loftiest utterance which has endured to our own 
time of religious Hellenic paganism. These are the 
words of Pindar 476 years before the Christian era : 

Bright, bright star ; 
True light to a man from afar! 
If any, O Gold, who owneth thee 
Hath taken to heart the things to be— 
Hath learnt that the craven soul 
Goeth elsewhither through death to dole— 
That under the earth One sitteth in judgment then 
On the wrong that is wrought in the realm of Zeus by 
men, 
One who dealeth his doom by the laws that the /awless 
hate, 
The laws of Fate. 
But an equal sun shines down for ever 
On the nobler souls by night and day; 
Never they grieve and they travail never, 
Living a life of joy alway: 
Never they need with cloven furrow 
To vex the land nor the salt sea flood, 
From strength of the hands and stress and sorrow 
Wringing an empty livelihood. 
For the willing who joyed in their oath’s fulfilling 

Inhabit a tearless eternity 

With them whom the Gods greet reverently, 
While the bale of the others no eye may see. 
But whoe’er to Thrice with firm endeavour 
Joth here and beyond have dared to win 
Holding their patient soul for ever 
Altogether aloof from sin, 
By the ways of Zeus these walk the waters 
Forth where Kronos his tower of rest 
Hath builded afar, and Ocean's daughters 
The breezes breathe round the Isle of the Blest. 
There with beaming of gold in blossom gleaming 

The glittering trees on the banks flame red, 
And other blooms by the waters fed 
They braid into garlands for hand and head.* 


* Ol,’ ii. 55 (101), 
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In estimating the true significance of these lines, 
it must be borne in mind that mythology here is 
nothing more than a metaphor, When Pindar 
speaks of wrong done “in the kingdom of Zeus,” 
he simply means “ under the sky,” and when the 
righteous souls pass to their island home “ by the 
ways of Zeus,” he only implies that they have 
come up from the under-world and are again living 
and moving in the light of day. And the souls of 
the just need no boat in which to cross the ocean. 
These are the words of a Christian writer, pro- 
bably of the third century, but they fuithfully 
reflect the earlier belief :— 

“ Therein |i. ¢., in the abode of the blessed] is no sleep 
nor sorrow nor corruption nor care nor night. There 
the day is not measured by time nor the sun driven 
round the circle of the sky by the necessity that is upon 
him. The angels that mark the limits of things mete 
not out the length and the division of the hours accord- 
ing to the measure of the familiar life of men. The 
waning and the waxing of the moon bringeth not round 
the changes of the seasons nor maketh the earth moist, 
neither is it parched of the sun. The Great Bear 
turneth not round, neither is there any birth of Orion 
nor any numberlees wanderings of the stars. The earth 
is not hard to walk upon neither is the hall of Paradise 
difficult to find. The proud snorting of the perilous 
sea hindereth not him that goeth to walk thereon—yea, 
the sea itself shall be easy for the just to tread, albeit it 
shall not forego its wetness neither shall be made solid, 
but by reason of the lightness of the step that treadeth 
it underfoot. Nor shall the sky be uninhabitable of men 
nor the way thither past finding out. The soil shall be 
tilled, yet not by the labour of men, for it shall of itself 
bring forth its fraits as for the adorning thereof.”* 

But to return to Pindar. The “One under 
the earth” is probably Rhadamanthus, who is 
mentioned by name a little later ; but obviously he 
is here merely as the declarer of the judgments of 
Kronos, the father of heaven, as “ He pronounces 
lastly on each deed.” But the best commentator 
on Pindar is Pindar, and some of the fragments 
left of his lost works throw a vivid light on his 
views of human nature and his theories of a future 
life. To understand him aright, however, we 
must also take into account the influences by 
which he was surrounded. Far inland as it lies 
between two seas, Pindar’s native Thebes, as the 
birthplace also both of Zeus and Heracles, was 
itself said to be the Island of the Blest.t This 
tradition doubtless was more especially appro- 
priated to that division or suburb of the seven-gated 
city of Cadmus called the Cadmeia, where alone 
mortal mothers—to use the words of Sophocles— 
had given birth to gods. When, therefore, Pindar 
speaks of the abode of the happy dead as a suburb 
red with rose-gardens, shady with trees of frankin- 
cense, and sunny with golden fruitage on heavy- 


* Fragment by Josephus—or Caius, or Hippolytus, for 
the real namé of the author is unknown—printed at the 
end of Hearne’s ‘ Discourses,’ Oxford, 1720, p. 286. 

+ An omy epigram to this effect is quoted by the 
ycophron, 


Scholiast on 











laden boughs, it is not difficult to recognize in his 
description a glorified picture of the familiar out- 
look from his own home over the sunny fields and 
orchards and houses and temples of the Cadmeia 
stretching far away to the south from the hill of 
Cynoscephale across the ravines of the Dirce, 
Many a time, haply, in that well-known strip of 
Earthly Paradise had he lingered in the garden of 
a friend to finish a game at tables with the oval 
pebbles which later days have long since elaborated 
into draughtsmen. Many a time there, as else- 
where, had he been present at the foot-race and 
chariot-race and wrestling-bout—had himself woven 
the garlands for the victor to wear as crown or 
carry aloft in his strong right hand. Many a 
time had he rejoiced afresh in the happiness 
which wealth conferred on the love of art and 
knowledge and courage of his Cadmeian fellow- 
citizens—in the pomp of aristocratic magnificence 
—the sound of singing and sweet music and 
the sight of fair women and brave men. Is it 
a marvel that the lusty Hellenic nature, in its 
realistic rather than materialistic speculations on 
a future life, should picture paradise as only a 
fairer Cadmeia, a suburb with a bastioned wall, 
enclosing yet greener pleasaunces and more 
abundant orchards, more level racecourses, and 
more graceful temples ?—a favoured place where 
men play draughts with whiter pebbles and race 
with swifter steeds, where gold grows on trees 
and the night has a sun of its own? Is it hard 
to understand bow a Pindar, turning homewards 
from the celebration of some autumn festival, 
not forgetful of due offering to the gods of sweet- 
scented woods mingled with the flashing of fire, 
as he passed the temple he had built for him- 
self, may have paused on the threshold to look 
out over Leuctra, where the sun was setting be- 
tween the gateways of the hills, and have felt 
that far away from Thebes lay the true Cadmeia, 
a golden island in the golden seas of the western 
sky ? Brotuer Fapiayn. 
(To be continued.) 





ORIENTAL SOURCES OF SOME OF CHAUCER'S 
TALES, 
I. THE PARDONER'S TALE. 
(Continued from p. 126.) 

Wright, in his edition of the ‘ Canterbury Tales, 
says of the Pardoner’s Tale that “it appears to have 
been taken from a fabliau now lost, but of which 
the outline is preserved in the ‘Cento Novelle 
Antiche,’ Nov. Ixxxii., as well as in the story 
itself by Chaucer.” Tyrwhitt was the first to point 
out the likeness between the early Italian version 
and that of Chaucer ; but there are, in fact, two 
forms of the Italian story in different editions of 
the ‘ Novelle Antiche,’ one of which presents a 
general resemblance to the Arabian version of 
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Jesus and the Jew, and the other is not unlike 
Chaucer’s tale. Manini conjectures that the ‘Cento 
Novelle Antiche’ must have been written in the 
thirteenth century. This collection was printed— 
for the first time, according to Pannizi—at Bologna, 
in 1525, edited by Gualteruzzi; and in that 
edition Nov. Ixxxiii. is to the following effect :— 

Christ walks through a wild country with his 
disciples. ‘They see some gold piastres, and say 
to him, “ Let us take these for our wants.” He 
forbids them, saying, “ You want that which robs 
us of souls. As we come back you will see that 
such is the fact.” Soon after two companions find 
the gold. One goes to fetch a mule to carry awa 
the treasure, while the other guards it. Whenthe 
first returns with the mule he offers his comrade 
two nice loaves which he had brought; but his 
comrade refuses to eat them and stabs him as he 
is stooping ; then he gives the mule one of the 
loaves, eats the other himself, and both fall dead. 
Christ, returning, shows his disciples the dead 
bod? s he had foretold. 

In . later edition of the ‘ Novelle Antiche,’ by 
the Giunti, printed at Florence in 1572, a different 
version (Nov. Ixxxii.) is substituted :— 

A hermit lying down in a cave sees there much 
gold. He runs away immediately, and is met by 


three fierce robbers, who, seeing no person pursuing | 


him, ask him what he is fleeing from. 
replies the hermit, ‘‘ 


“ Death,” 
which is chasing me.” 
“Where is he? Show us him.” “Come with 
me, then.” The hermit takes them to the cave 
and shows them Death, in the form of the gold. 
They langh at him, and make great sport, calling 
the hermit a fool. 
as to what they should do. The second proposes 
that one should go to the town, and buy bread 
and wine and all other needful things. But the 
arch-demon puts it into the mind of the man who 
goes to the town that he should poison his mates and 
then have all the treasure and be the richest man 
in that country. Meanwhile the two other robbers 
plot to murder him as soon as he comes back with 
the bread and wine, and then share the treasure. 
Their comrade returns from the town, and they at 
once murder bim. Then they eat the food he had 
brought and both fall dead. Thus does our Lord 
God requite traitors: the robbers found death, 
while the wise man fled and left the gold without 
a claimant,* 

The story also occurs in the novels of Morlini 
(Paris reprint, in 1799, of the Naples edition of 
1520): A wizard learns from the spirits that a 
great treasure lies beneath the Tiber. On its 
being found, some of his company go to a neigh- 
bouring town to fetch food and ‘liquor, and they 
resolve to buy poison to kill the others, Those 
_ * A full translation of this version ia given by Roscoe 
in his ‘ Specimens of the Italian Novelists.’ , 


Then the three robbers consult | 





| who remained meanwhile conspire to kill them, 
| which they do on their return; and then, eating 
| of the poisoned food, themselves perish.* 

There are two German versions of the story. In 
one of these three men of Balkh find a treasure ; 
| in the other, three robbers murder a merchant for 
| his money ; the other details of both are similar to 
| those in Chaucer. 

The manner in which the treasure was acquired 
| is different in each of the nine versions 1 have 
cited. In the Buddhist original (the ‘ Vedabbha 
| Jataka’t) a Brihman and his pupil (Bodhisat, 
| te ey the future Buddha) are captured by a gang 
| of robbers, five hundred in number, who permit 
| the pupil to go for money with which to ransom 
the Brahman. Now this Brahman was skilled 
in magical arts, and knew a certain charm 
| (mantra) called Vedabbha, by means of which, 
|at a lucky hour, he could call down from the 
skies showers of treasure. His pupil, before 
leaving, cautioned him not to employ the charm 
in his absence, for should he do so it would cause 
both his own death and that of the robbers. But 
| the Brabman, when the lucky hour arrived, recited 
the mantra, and, to the astonishment of the robbers, 
there fell from the heavens a great shower of pre- 
cious gems; upon which the robbersset the Brahman 
at liberty, and, taking as much of the treasure as 
they could carry, set out thence. On their way 
they were attacked by a band more powerful than 
themselves, and all taken prisoners. They told their 
captors how they had got the wealth, whereupon 
they were released, and the others laid hold of the 
Brahman and ordered him to cause another shower 
| of gems to fall from the skies ; and when he told 
them he must wait for a lucky hour, they slew him 
in their rage. Then they pursued the robbers 
whom they had lately released, killed them all, 
and took possession of their treasure. After this 
they divided into two factions, not being able to 
agree about the division of the spoil. They fought, 
and all were slain excepting two, whose fate we 
already know. 

The miracle of Jesus in the third Arabian and 
that of Allah in the Kashmiii versions may per- 

* This abstract and those of the two preceding versions 
are adapted from Dr. Furnivall’s side-notes to the original 
texts, which he gives in the ‘ Originals and Analogues 
of some of Chaucer's Canterbury Tales’ (Part ii. pp. 
| 129-134), Publications of the Chaucer Society. 

Dr. Furnivall informs me that in the Contemporary 

| Review for April, 1881, the Rev. Dr. R. Morris pointed 
out that the Buddhist original of ‘The Pardoner’s Tale’ 

| occurred in the ‘Jdtakas,’ and Mr. Francis, of Cambridge 
University Library, “ discovered ” it two years later. 

+ The ‘Jatakas,’ or birth-stories, are said to have 
been related by Gautama (7. ¢., Buddha), the illustrious 
founder of Buddhism, to his disciples, as incidents which 
occurred to himeelf and to others in former births, 

| When his followers reduced them to writing has not yet 
| been precisely ascertained ; but their high antiquity and 
| genuineness is generally admitted, 
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haps be considered as adaptations of the Brahman’s 
mantra. And I am almost disposed to consider 
as a faint reflection of it also the manner in which 
the three “ riottours” in Chaucer’s story obtained 
their treasure: A pestilence was raging in a cer- 
tain city, and people were dying in great numbers 
every day. Three youths, drinking and dicing in 
a tavern, inquired of their host the reason why the 
church bell was tolling continually, to which he 
replied that a “ privie thefe,” whose name was 
Death, had come amongst them and was busy 
taking away the lives of the folk. Hearing this, 
they determine to seek out the “false traitour” 
and slay him without fail. They meet an “olde 
chorle,” and after mocking his grey beard and bent 
form,* demand to know of him where they should 
find Death. The old man, perhaps a confused 
personification of the “privie thefe” aforesaid, 
replies, — 

“ Now sirs, if that it be to you so lefe 

To findin Deth, tourne up this crokid waie, 

For in that grove I left him, by my faie, 

Under a tre, and there he will abide, 

Ne for your boste he n’ill him nothing hide: 

Se ye that oke, right there ye shal him finde ; 

And God you save that bought ayen mankind, 

And you amende ”; thus sayid this olde man. 
And sure enough did they find that “privie thefe” 
called Death on the very spot thus indicated by 
“ the old chorle” ! 

The version that most closely resembles the Par- 
doner’s Tale is the second Italian (in the 1572 
edition of the ‘ Novelle Antiche ’): for the hermit 
of the latter, who shows the three robbers the gold 
and calls it Death, we have in Chaucer the “ olde 
chorle,” who directs the three young men to the 
oak tree where they would find Death. It seems 
pretty certain that both must have been derived 
from a common source, which I believe (as I have 
before stated) may yet be found in one of the 
great collections of exempla designed for the use of 
preachers. It is further to be observed that four 
of the variants—Chaucer, the third Arabic (Jesus 


* The old man says to the “ riottours "’: 
“ Thus walke I like a restlesse caitiffe, 
And on the ground, which is my mother’s gate, 
I knocke with my staff both erliche and late, 
And sayin thus, Leve mother, let me in.” 

An Arabian poet thus describes the decrepitude of 
old age (Payne's translation) : 

An old man went walking the ways of the world, 

So bowed and bent that his beard swept his knee. 

“What makes thee go doubled this fashion’ ’’ quoth I, 

He answered (and spread out his hands unto me): 

* My youth has escaped me, ‘tis lost in the dust, 

And I bend me to seek it, where’er it may be.” 

In a Talmudic version of the ‘Seven Ages of Man,’ the 
final stage is thus described: “ He then begins to hang 
down his head towards the ground, as if surveying the 
place where all his vast schemes must terminate, and 
where ambition and vanity are finally humbled in the 


and the Jew), and those in the 1525 and 1572 
editions of the ‘ Novelle Antiche ’—have preserved 
the chief feature of the Buddhist original—the 
warning that the treasure should cause the death 
of those who meddled with it. With regard 
to Wright’s statement that the Pardoner’s Tale was 
also the subject of a fabliau, it is very probable, 
though he gives no authority for it ; perhaps he 
concluded that the version found in the ‘ Novelle 
Antiche’ was, like some other early Italian novels, 
derived from the minstrels of Northern France; 
but it is much more probable that the story was 
brought to Italy direct from the East, and this con- 
jecture is supported by the general resemblance 
which the Italian tale of Jesus and his Disciples 
bears to the Arabian story of Jesus and the Jew. 
Should any readers of ‘N. & \).’ know of other 
variants of this excellent story, [ trust they will 
contribute to the history of popular fictions by 
communicating them. W. A. CLoustoy, 

233, Cambridge Street, Glasgow. 

P.S.—Since the foregoing was in type Dr. 

teinhold Kohler, of Weimar, has kindly pointed 

out to me that a complete translation of the 
Buddhist original (the ‘ Vedabbha Jiitaka’) was 
contributed by Prof. C. H. Tawney to the Journal 
of Philology, 1883, vol. ii. pp. 203-8. At the end 
of his paper Mr. Tawney states,— 

“Prof. Adalbert Kuhn, in his ‘ Westfiilische Sagen, 
Gebriiuche, und Marchen,’ i, 66, quotes the following 
from the Mittheilungen der Historischen Vereins 2u 
Osnabriick, 1853, p. 222: ‘ Three Jews commit a robbery 
and quarrel over the spoil. One of the three is sent to 
fetch food and drink. On his return he is murdered by 
the two who remained behind, and they die from par- 
taking of the food which he had poisoned.’ ”’ 

Dr. Kohler further indicates a number of other 
versions, both Asiatic and European—one of 
which, in Ralston’s ‘ Tibetan Tales,’ 1 had strangely 
overlooked—but these must be reserved for a 
future paper. 

(To be continued. ) 


PECULIAR WORDS AND PHRASES IN 
CHAPMAN'S PLAYS. 

The following words and phrases, which occur 
in Chapman’s ‘ May-Day,’ are worth preserving. 
The quotations are taken from Pearson’s reprint 
of Chapman’s “‘ Dramatic Works,’ now First Col- 
lected ” (1873), vol. ii. ‘May-Day’ is reprinted from 
the only edition apparently known, that of 1611. 
The same play, as some of your readers will re- 
member, is included in Dilke’s ‘Old Plays.’ 
Pearson’s edition professes to preserve exactly the 
spelling, &c., of the original. 

Licence = to allow. 

“T pray Sir licence me a question.”"—I, i, p. 326. 

Still from the cushion (I. i. p. 327), ¢. ¢., “Still 
far off the mark,” a phrase taken from archery. See 





dust,” 


Nares, su “Cushion,” Another form of the ex- 
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pression seems to have been beside the cushion, of | This word is given in the ‘Imperial Dictionary’ 


which five instances are given by Nares. 

Parlesse= peerless, (I. i. 327.) 

Fautring =(?) faltering. 

“ Stand not fautring a farre of, as I haue seene you, 
like a Dogge in a firmetypot.”—lI. i. p. 331. 
I cannot find this form of word given in any dic- 
tionary or glossary. Fautor=favourer is a well- 


known word; but here fautring seems to mean 
faltering. 

Tactable, i. e., capable of being taught. 

“Women of themselves are tractable and tactable 
enough.” Ut supa. 


This word is given in the Supplement to the ‘ Im- 
perial Dictionary.’ 


Shag-ragge=a beggarly fellow: Chickeene= 
sequine. 

“T’de hire a me shag-ragge or other for half a 
chickeene.”"—IT, i, P- 340. 


Shag-ragge is not given in Nares. Halliwell gives 
it in his ‘ Dict. of Archaic and Provincial Words,’ 
but does not quote this passage. Cotgrave gives 
it as the equivalent of querluset. Halliwell gives 
shake-rag and shak-rag as other forms of this 
word; but are they not two distinct words? 
Chickin and chiguinie are given in Nares as 
forms of sequine. Chickin occurs in the same 
play, IT. iv. p. 347. 

Meretriculated, i. e., cheated. 

“Gio, I warrant you Sir, [ haue not beene matricu- 
Jated at the Vniuersity to be meretriculated by him: 
salted there to be colted here.”’—II. v. p. 353. 


Quartridge = quarterage, quarterly payment. 
“If I pay not his Master presently the quartridge I 
owe him,”’—II. v. p. 383. 


Play holy water frog.— 

** If you should tell it to one, so you charge him to say 
nothing, ‘twere nothing, and so if one by one to it play 
holy water frog with twentie, you know any secret is kept 
sufficiently; and in this, we shall haue the better sport 
at a Beare baiting, fare ye well Sir.”—IIL1. i, p. 359. 
Of this phrase I can find no explanation, nor can 
I conjecture from the context what it means. It 
seems to allude to some game like hopscotch or 
leapfrog. 

Blew kitling.— 

“Was there euer such a blew kitling?”—IILI. iv. p. 369, 
Kitling is given in Nares as=kitten. I thought 
at first it might mean a young kite or hawk. It 


is difficult to assign any meaning here to blue in | 


connexion with a kitten. 

Vncole-carrying.— 

“(He being of an rncole-carrying epirit) fals foule on 
him,” —IIT, v. p. 
This word, coined from the common phrase “ To 
carry coals,” i.¢., to submit tamely to injuries, 
seems worth recording. I cannot find any instance 
of its occurrence elsewhere. 

Meskin, ¢. e., maskin, diminutive of mass. 


“ By the meskin me thought they were so indeede.” 
1V. vi. p, 891, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








and in Nares. In both cases this passage is 
quoted, but the word is spelt maskin. 

Foppasty=(?) foppity, see Nares. 

* How the foppasty — Lie ftenant, stept in to per- 

swade with her.” —IV. vii. p. 393. 
T have little doubt that the word in the text is 
intended for foppet or foppity, which latter word 
is used by Cowley in his ‘Cutter of Coleman 
Street, and applied there to a woman. Both 
would be diminutive forms of fop. 

Five-jinger.— 

“ For my game stood, me thought, vpon my last two 

tricks, when I made sure of the set, and yet lost it, 
hauing the varlet and the five Anger to make two tricks.”’ 
. ii, p, 401, 
Hotten’s ‘ Slang Dictionary’ gives: “ Five fingers, 
the five of trumps, at the game of Five cards, or 
Don.” I cannot find the word or expression in 
any other dictionary, nor is any authority given 
for it in Hotten. 

I may observe that it is always useful to record 
variations in spelling odd words which one may 
come across in any original editions of the Eliza- 
bethan dramatists, because they may help one to 
determine the right reading in some corrupt pas- 
sages of Shakespeare’s text. I may, perhaps, here 
remark how much a good edition of Chapman’s 
‘Dramatic Works’ is needed. His plays are full of 
characteristic expressions, and they are well worth 
reading, he being one of the very few contem- 
poraries of Shakespeare who possessed a vein of 
true comedy as well as poetic power. Pearson's 
edition is very useful to students, but to the 
general reading public quite useless, as it reli- 
giously preserves all the misprints of the original, 
and adds, I fancy, some of its own. The notes 
are very scanty and superficial. 

F, A, Marsnatt. 


, Bloomsbury Square, W.C, 


LampeTn Decrees. (See 7" §. i. 106.)\— 
Surely it is time, in this age of strict examina- 
tions and professed zeal for accuracy of knowledge, 
that the entire system of granting degrees should 
be revised. It may be desirable that some hono- 
rary degrees should be reserved for men who have 
made a real mark in their own professions and given 
ample evidence of learning, wherever and however 
acquired ; but in all cases the degree given should 
accurately define the character and scope of the 
distinction of which it is the reward. In fact, 
the degree should at least represent a quasi- 
examination. Degrees in divinity should be con- 
fined to theologians—lay or clerical, conformist or 
nonconformist—and should never be conferred 
merely as a recognition of diligence and zeal in 
the ordinary duties of the clerical office. Very 
little learning, as daily experience shows, is neces- 
sary to make a man a popular preacher, trusted 
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pastor, or active parish priest—more’s the pity! 
Degrees in law should be confined to those really 
* learned in the law”; those in arts to accurate 
scholars, and so on. Surely there ought to be 
other means of doing honour to those who are 
engaged in philanthropic or usefal labours for the 
public good than the grant of an academic title! 
Do we not need something like the French Legion 
d’Honneur or the Belgian Ordre Léopold to reward 
devotion to the public service? This question 
does not only concern itself with the case of Lam- 
beth degrees, but with degree granting in general. 
The practice of buying and selling academic titles, 
now nearly confined to third-rate American col- 
leges, cannot be too highly reprobated, and ought, 
indeed, to be put down by law. Those who affect 
such honours ought to be required to indicate their 
source, and to be dubbed, if they deserve it, M.A. 
or D.D. of the University of Z. 8. D., for in most 
cases there is not the least pretence of any other 
qualification than the expenditure of a little spare 
cash. None but the ignorant public is taken 
in; but the public, alas! while sharp enough in 
business concerns, is very ignorant in matters re- 
lating to literature and learning. Thus it happens 
that the assumption of learned distinctions by bold 
but unlearned men involves no great loss of reputa- 
tion, and a man, 
Doctus inter stultos, stultus inter doctos, 

will secure a public confidence and support which 
is denied not seldom to his more honest and gifted 
neighbour. It is, as Mosca, in Volpone, tells us, 

Hood an ass with reverend purple, 

So you can hide his two ambitious ears, 

And he shall pass for a cathedral doctor. 

But the question concerns also the older uni- 
versities. Surely it is not becoming that “ for the 
degree of M.A. and for all the degrees in theology 
and law there is no more examination than fora 
bogus degree of Philadelphia” (Mozley’s ‘ Re- 
miniscences ’). 

Are we not in England a little too much in love 
with externals, and too apt to forget the adage 
“Cucullus non facit monachum”? There are 
some judicious remarks on Lambeth degrees in 
Archbishop Herring’s ‘ Letters to W. Duncombe,’ 
p. 106. J. Maskett, 

Emanuel Hospital, Westminster. 


Fotx-Surerstition.—A year or two ago a girl 
in Theberton, Suffolk, had her arm badly torn by 
a large brass pin. The wound became inflamed, 
and the doctor had to be called in. Upon ques- 
tioning an old woman shortly after how the case 
was progressing, the reply was received that it 
was bad enough, but that all would have gone 
right had the ointment been at first applied to the 
pin instead of to the arm. Is this a relic of the 


“weapon salve” idea (vide 1* S. passim)? 
C. 











Lerrer or Titus Oatrs.—Perbaps the follow. 
ing unpublished letter of Titus Oates, which [ 
have copied from the original MS., may be con- 
sidered worthy of a place in ‘N. & Q.’:— 

May: 14: 96 

Rt Hon™ Sir 

Was not my condition so deplorable as tongue cannot 
express it I would not at this time have given you the 
trouble of this scribble and if I should tell you Sir the 
particulars of my case you would not beleive mee but let 
truth bee spoken and reasou in the first place. S* | pro. 
test I have been so long oppressed that I have not one 
whole shirt to my back w** I never wanted in K James 
his reigne. 

I have not one shilling to buy my poor wife and 
family bread, I am in debt 508" and must the latter end 
of this month go to prison for the same and I have nota 
Bushell of Coles in the house to dress a little meat w* 
God shall send it. I have not boughte a ragg of clothes 
theee 4 years and those I have are very...... and thread- 
bare, S* I am a gentleman that hath been a long sufferer 
and had not the mallicious councell of S* Edward Sey. 
mour taken place I should not need to have told you 
this sad story. I am sure if his Ma"* were made sensible 
of my condition hee would not thus leave mee to perish. 
I beg of your Hon* upon my knees to lay my sad condi- 
tion before the King this day. I have not a whole pair 
of stockins to put on and onely one pair of shoos w' a 
shomaker lett me have of much pitty. My sp" are 
sunke to death. I will say no more but te!l your Hon" 
that there is no poor wretch you......is in so miserable 
a condition as I am at this time but above all I have an 
Hog" of Bailiffs pursuing me which hath put my poore 
wife into such frighta that have occasioned the death of 
two children, 

I am Rt Hon" 
your Hon™ humble Serv 
Titus Oates. 
in a few days time I shall have all my goods distrained 
for ten pounds [ ow for a years rent that I keepe my 
poor aged mother who I am obliged to maintuine, 


This letter is addressed as follows :— 
“ For the Rt Hon S* William Trumbull K‘ his Ma‘ 
Principall Secretary of State.” 
Titus Oates lived to be ninety-four, if the date 
usually given of his birth, 1619, be correct, as he 
died in 1705. His mother also must have attained 
the same age, as, according to the above letter, she 
was alive in 1696, when her infamous son was 
seventy-seven. Constance Russet. 
Swallowfield, Reading. 


Suvaror’s Rayrminc Buiietix.—In ‘ Don 
Juan’ (c. viii. 133), where the capture of Ismail is 
described, a foot-note is added, informing the 
reader that Suvarof announced to the Empress his 
success in a few lines of rhyme, which the note 
thus cites as 
“ the original Russian:— 

Slava bogu ! slava vam ! 

Krepost Vzata y i ii tam ; 
meaning—Glory to God and to the Empress! Ismail’s 
ours. 
So the note stands in Murray’s editions, 17 vols., 
1835-40; 8 vols, 1839; in Baudry’s edition, 
7 vols., Paris, 1825 ; and, I suppose, in others, The 
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translation is incorrect, for neither Empress nor 
Ismail occurs in the Russian, the second line also 
of which is misprinted. Krepost is simply fortress. 
Tooke, in his ‘Life of Catharine the Second’ 
(London, 1800), iii. 278, gives Suvarof’s rhymes 
thus :— 

Slava Bogu! Glory to God! 

Slava vam! Glory to you! 

Tutukai vzala, Tutukay is taken, 

I ya tam, And I am there. 
Vaala is a misprint for vzata. 

Tooke adds that this was written on the taking 
of Tutukai. This Bulgarian town (Turtukai?) is 
on the Danube, opposite to Oltenitza, and about 
forty miles west of Silistria. 

3yron sometimes writes the Russian general’s 
name so as to give its correct sound :— 

.-+..-that lover of 

wave Field Marshall Souvaroff. 
At other times he adopts the German orthography, 
which, although it gives to a German, or to a 
Polish or Bohemian reader, the true sound, sug- 
gests to an English eye quite a wrong one ; as 

eveces a single sorrow 

cones such was Suwarrow. 

It is time that the notes to Byron’s poems 
should be subjected to a thorough revision ; and 
all admirers of the poet must have welcomed Mr. 
Murray’s announcement of a new edition. 

J. Dixon, 


Morro on Sunp1AL.—I am not sure whether 
the following lines, inscribed beneath a sundial at 
Monz», have appeared in your pages. They de- 
serve to be known :— 

Quod fuit, est, et erit, perit articulo brevis orx (sic) 

Ergo quid prodest esse, fuisse, fore ' 
Esse, fuisse, fore, heu! tria florida sunt sine flore, 
Nam simul omne perit quod fuit, est, et erit, 
EpmMunp VENABLES, 
The Precentory, Lincoln. 


An Histrorican Paratitet.—The Morning 
Post of February 9 records that :— 
“Whilst Mr. Justice Chitty was trying a case yester- 





day morning in the Chancery Division, a loud crack was 
heard from the roof of the court, and a portion of the 
plaster fell upon the top of the canopy which is placed 
over the bench. Mr. Justice Chitty at once remarked, 
* Fiat justitia, ruat coelum,’ an observation which natur- 
ally caused great laughter.” 

The Gentleman’s Magazine, of October, 1732, 
makes mention of an identical incident, the nar- 
rator being Sir John Powell, Justice of the 
King’s Bench (1688-1713) :— 

“You know the old saying I made use of in court, 
when part of the lanthorn upon Westminster Hall fell 
down in the midst of our proceedings, to the no small 
terror of one or two of my brethren: — 

Si fractus illabitur orbis, 
Impavidum ferient ruinz,” 


| 
Epwarv H. Marsuaut, M.A, 
i 


Hastings, 


Queries. 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct, 


Dispin’s Navat Battaps: ‘Ben Brock.’— 
Is there any foundation in fact for the tradition, 
frequently repeated when I was a boy, that the 
celebrated writer of naval songs, Charles Dibdin, 
the elder, was deprived of a pension that had been 
conferred upon him for the valuable literary service 
his productions had rendered in recruiting the navy 
during the long war with France at the beginning 
of this century as a punishment for composing a 
satirical ballad bearing the title ‘Ben Block’? 

I find, from the life of Dibdin prefixed to the 
edition of his works illustrated by the late George 
Cruikshank and published in 1840, that a pension 
was conferred upon him, for the reasons assigned 
by the popular rumour, in 1814, and, for no cause 
appearing by the memoir, was taken from him 
within a few months by a succeeding ministry. 
This would seem to support the vulgar belief. 
The same work also informs us that, some interest 
being made, or agitation set on foot, in favour of 
the literary patriot, who had been reduced to very 
distressed circumstances, the pension was shortly 
afterwards restored. Now, when I turn to this 
collection of songs, under the head of ‘ Ben Block,’ 
instead of the old terse two stanzas of bitter re- 
flection on the then tardiness of promotion in the 
sea service of the crown, I find a long, rambling— 
may I say mawkish ?—lyrical romance about a fore- 
topman, to whom the name of Ben Block is attri- 
buted, committing suicide by a plunge from the 
yard-arm, in despair at being jilted by a young 
lady of the familiar order hailing from Wapping. 
Mark,—the Ben Block of the ballad of my early 
years was a lieutenant; the Ben Block of the com- 
pilation of 1840 is a common seaman. May it 
have been that the author only obtained a restora- 
tion of his pension on condition of suppressing his 
satire, and that he thereupon wrote a new and 
much longer song under the same title, in substi- 
tution for the one in two verses, then very gener- 
ally known, commencing,— 

Ben Block was a vet'ran of naval renown, 
And renown was his only reward ! 

If so, what was the date of the substitution ? 
Does the “squib” appear in any, and, if so, in 
which, collected edition of Charles Dibdin’s 
works? Perhaps some of your readers (if you 
will kindly insert this inquiry) who take an in- 
terest in the history of the minstrelsy of our 
country may be in a position to enlighten, and, 
if so, will courteously inform Nemo. 


Mrs. Davenrort.—In the preface to Dave- 
nant’s ‘ The Siege of Rhodes,’ part ii. (Davenant’s 
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*Works,’ vol. iii. p- 252, ed. 1873), the editors 
quote a passage from the * Diary’ of Pepys, under 
the date May 20, 1662: “ My wife and I by coach 
to the and there saw the second part of 
* The but it is not so well done 
as when Roxalana was there, who, it is said, is now 
owned by my Lord Oxford.” No such note appears 
in the one-volume edition of Pepys, edited by Mr. 
Timbs, which is said to be a verbatim reprint of 
the original, Can any one help me out of a diffi- 
culty by saying if the phrase I have underlined 
appears in any edition? In the index, under 
*Davenant, ‘The Siege of Rhodes,” there is no 
reference to the date. iy 


opera, 
Sieve of Rhodes re 


Parish or Atverstoke, Sovtm Hants 
(AtwaresToaKke orn Le ALWARD Sroakr).— 
Could any reader of ‘ N, & Q’ give me any infor- 


mation respecting this parish, or names of books 
containing notices, charters, or grants concerning 
the same? Any notes would oblige. 
Artuur A. WALrForDb. 
High Street, Gosport. 


Herapic.—On an exquisitely painted piece of 
a dessert service (sold separately at a sale of art 
objects some twenty years ago) there is a coat of 
arms as follows :—Arg.,a chevron gu. between two 
martlets in chief, and a serpent nowed in base; on 
a chief gu. three birds’ wings proper az. Will any 
one kindly say whose arms these are? The nowed 
serpent indicates a connexion with the medical 
profession, and the nearest I[ can find is that of Sir 
William Gull; but from the age of the piece of 
china and other facts it does not appear to be con- 
nected with his family. The service of which the 
piece is one must have been very costly. 

T. Ernerineton Cooke. 


Avtnorsuip oF Disticu.—Can you give me a 
hint of where I could meet with an old squib, 
which my father considered always to be a jeu 
d’esprit of his uncle, Robert Vansittart, professor of 
law at Oxford, on the Prince Regent’s dog? He 
tied on to it,— 

I am his Highness’s dog at Kew, 

Pray, good sir, whose dog are you! 
As my great-aunt Miss Vansittart, his sister, was 
maid of honour to the Dowager Princess of Wales, 
and in Jesse’s ‘ Life of George III.’ was mentioned 
as ~~" her sedan chair to Lord Bute, on his 
visits to the princess, for fear the mob should de- 
stroy his carriage, he was likely to be often at 
Kew. He was a friend of Dr. Johnson's, who pro- 
posed to him to climb, in 1759, over a wall, which 
he refused. See Boswell’s ‘ Johnson,’ vol. i., 1826. 
It seems a well-known squib; but Dr. Robert Van- 
sittart, my great-uncle, died in 1789. He wasa 
friend of Dr. Routh’s also. If this is mentioned 
anywhere I should be much obliged for a reference 
to it. Miss VANsITTART. 

162, Castle Hill, Reading, 
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Aporsecariss’ Hatt,—Downes, in his ‘ Roscins 
Anglicanus,’ says that Sir William D’Avenant, 
while his theatre in Lincoln’s Inn Fields was 
being built, rehearsed the first and second part of 
* The Siege of Rhodes’ and ‘ The Wits’ at Apothe- 
caries’ Hall, This was in 1661. Cunningham, 
‘Handbook to London,’ says the Apothecaries’ 
Hall was not built until 1670. Was there an 
earlier building on the site ; or what place can have 
been intended by Downes? Ursay, 


Gowrir’s Consprracy.—lIn the churchwardens’ 
books of St. Mary-le-Tower Church, Ipswich, is the 
following entry, which occurs in the year 1623 
among a list of church goods handed over to the 
succeeding wardens:—‘“It’m, A Booke of the 
Gundpouder Treasonne and of Goweryes Con- 
spirassy which they Bought.” Was there a form 
of prayer for James VI. of Scotland’s escape from 
that conspiracy? If so, was it ordered to be read 
in churches ; and where can such form of prayer be 
now found ; and was there an Act of Parliament 
ordering its use? The book of gunpowder treason 
occurs several times before this, but not Gowrie’s 
conspiracy. ’, E. Layroy, 


Missinc Lonpon Monvuments.—Where is the 
statue of “ Butcher Bill” Cumberland (one of the 
best statues in London), that formerly stood in 
Cavendish Square? And where are the dragons 
that were at the base of St. George's, Bloomsbury! 

Hersert Pvou. 


Who is the 
,» & ballad or 
SPRAGUE. 


Avutuor or Battap WanrTep. 
author of ‘ The Brownie of St. Paul’s 
political satire ? Mrs. 


Tae Irisn Potice.—I shall be glad if any one 


can inform me when, and by whom, the Irish 
police were instituted. H. Peet Aewirt. 
Wuistitps: Pretieps : Quarrer SPeiis 


In Bacon’s ‘ Annals of Ipswich,’ p. 105, is the 
following entry :— 

“26 H. VI. Thursday, St. Peter 
1448). John Lackford accused for cheating at Games 
called Whistilds, Preileds, and Quarter spells, to the 
scandall of the governmt of this Towne, for suffering of 
him soe toden. It is ordered that if he shall be found 
doing y® like againe, he shall uppon the next Market 
day after conviction, undergoe the penalty of the 
Pillory. And because he beeing now present at the 
Court, and hathe confessed his fault, and submitted 
himself to the mercy of the Court, therfore he is fined 
26s, 8d., and hathe given suerties for the paym'.” 


What were these games? Halliwell - Phillipps 
does not mention them in his ‘ — Diction- 
ary.’ . Layo. 


Tae Curistian Name WittiamM.—Most per- 
sons, I suppose, consider this name to be Norman 
—Wilhelmus or Gulielmus. But I read in an old 
magazine the other day a statement to the effect 


,|@ l Vincula, Aug. 1, 
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that it is really of Saxon birth, and that its origin 
is as follows, ‘Whenever a warrior killed a Roman, 
the gilded helmet of the latter was removed after 
the battle and placed on the brow of the victor, 
who thenceforth was styled Gilde-helme, or Gilden- 
helme. The French, it is added, “ corrupted this 
into Guilheaume.” I should much like to know 
what real Anglo-Saxon scholars like Prof. Skeat 
have to say to this fanciful derivation. 
E, Warorp, M.A. 
Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


Dr. Heneack Derive, Dean or Ripon, mar- 
ried Anne, daughter of John Sharp, Archbishop of 
York (1688-91). T shall be glad to receive any 
notes respecting Heneage Dering. His parents 
were Christ. Dering, of Wickin, in Charing, Kent, 
and Elizabeth his wife, daughter and heiress of 
Thomas Spackman, of co, Wilts. 

Justin Simpson, 

Stamford. 

Ripeway.—In the seventh month, 1679, on 
board the ship Jacob and Mary of London, there 
arrived in the Delaware river from England a 
Quaker named Richard Ridgway, of Melford, co. 
Berks, with Elizabeth his wife and Thomas their 
infant and only child, who was born twenty-fifth 
day, fifth month, 1677. Said Elizabeth’s maiden 
name is believed to have been Chamberlain, and 
it is thonght she came from Marlborough, in Wilt- 
shire. Richard Ridgway married Elizabeth, pro- 
bably in 1676, at Welford or Marlborough. What 
I want to know is when and where they were mar- 
ried, and the parents’ names of both. 

James Ripeway., 

115, Nassau Street, New York. 

[Answers to be sent direct. } 


Mezzotint. —I have a mezzotinto print by 
Grozer of «a painting in oils by Henry Singleton, 
1792 or 1793, the subject being the Marquis Corn- 
wallis receiving the sons of Tippoo Sultan as host- 
ages. Can any of your numerous readers give in- 
formation where the original painting now is? The 
print is dedicated to Lord Hawkesbury. S. 8. 


County Aip to A Watiep Towy.—On look- 
ing over Bacon’s ‘ Annalls of Ipswich,’ I found 
that in 1203-4 King John “ caused a ditche and 
walle to be made around the towne by the aid of the 
County and of the County of Cambridge.” Can 
any of your readers favour me with instances of 
similar aid to a town from a neighbouring county 
at this or other periods of English history ? 

G. J. H. 


Joun Maveer Port, Solicitor or Auctioneer, 
was living in Chesterfield, Derbyshire, in 1850, 
probably later, and removed to some other place. 
The writer, preparing a genealogy of a family 
situated on that spot at the seventeenth century, 


his descendants, or any one who could give any 
items in the pedigree of the family of Pott or Potts 
during the period above mentioned. Who are the 
descendants of Cuthbert Pott, of Chesterfield, 
living before 1650? Answer by letter to 
Wituam Joun Ports. 
Historical Society of Pennsylvania, 1300, Locust 
Street, Philadelphia, U.S. 


Sournrort History.—In Whittle’s ‘ Marina’ 
(1830) a reference is made to Frank’s ‘ History of 
North Meols,’ published in 1701. This book is 
not given in Fishwick’s ‘ Lancashire Library’ nor 
in Anderson's ‘ British Topography.’ Where can 
a copy be consulted ? Josian Rose. 

134, Duke Street, Southport. 


Wearinec Hats 1x Cnuurcn.—In a sermon 
preached at the consecration of my church in 1620 
(but not printed till 1627) the following passage 
occurs :— 

“How unmannerly are a many that carry themselves 
with more lowlinesse in a Gentlemans Halie (for there 
they will vncouer) then in the House of God! A French 
fashion indeed, but very illfauored, though it be natu- 
ralized amongst the most, and growne English euen in 
our greatest congregations where the Apprentice that 
stands bare-headed all the weeke long in his Masters 
shop, must needs haue his cap on in the Church, Grant 
it an indulgence to the aged and the weake, who yet to 
testifie reuerence might put off hats, and to confesse a 
weaknesse, might keep heads warme enough with some 
other fit and graue couering. But what priuiledge, but 
pride and wantonnesse can be alledged for the strong 
and healthfull in times and places of no extremity of 
cold? I may say of it, as Tacitus speakes of Astrologie, 
Semper vetabitur, semper retinebitur : there is little hope 
of redresse, yet still it deserues (mee thinkes) to bee 
rebuked.” 

The preacher was James Rowlanson, B.D., chap- 
lain to the king. I should be glad of references 
to other passages in which this custom is noticed 
as existing either here or in France. When did it 
come in, and when did it go out? 

T. Lewis O. Davies. 

Pear Tree Vicarage, Southampton. 


Aurnors or Quorations WANTED.— 
Architecture is like frozen music. 
J. H. McGovery, 
‘Twas in the grand heroic days 
When Ceeur de Lion reigned and fought, 
An English knight, ta’en in those frays, 
To Sultan Saladin was brought. 
H. B. C. C. 
The pomp that crowns the circuit of the summer bills. 
James B, GuYER. 
Look for a boat or "bus on any day, 
You 'll find that both are going the wrong way ; 
Sit down to wait for any friend at home, 
And be assured the person will not come. 
“ An ounce of essence is worth a gallon of fluid; a 
wise saw is more valuable than a whole book; and a 
plain truth is better than an argument.” 
“ Life is like cricket; we cannct always expect to 





would be glad to have his address, or that of any of 


have the bat in our hand,” M. L. 8. 
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Replies. 


CREST-WREATHS AND MANTLES. 
(6 S. xii, 514; 7S. i. 57, 112.) 


Although a matter of little importance so far 
as the value of heraldic science is concerned, it 
may be interesting to come to some conclusion as 
to the proper blazon of crest-wreaths and mantles. 
All our heraldic authorities are agreed that in 
ancient times it was customary to use the prin- 
cipal tinctures of the coat of arms, and yet in our 
earliest grants the mantles are (with few excep- 
tions) given as gules doubled argent. Mackensie, 
‘Science of Heraldry,’ p. 88, says: “In Scotland 
all the mantlings of noblemen are of gules doubled 
with ermine...... Of old with us our mantlings were 
of the colours of our coats, lined and doubled with 
the metals, which are more proper than that we 
now use.” With regard to the wreath, Mackenzie 
is very exacting : ““ Now these wreaths should be 
of the colours of the field and charge; and the rule 
is, that the first should be that of the field, and 
then that of the immediate charge, and after that 
of the next mediate, and so forth if there be more 
charges than one ; yet some old wreaths with us 
differ from these, and possibly these have been at 
first mistresses’ colours.” He notices some excep- 
tions to this rule: “ Among others, the Earl of 
Nithisdale bears Arg., a double eagle sable, mem- 
bered gules, yet his wreath arg. and sable; yet this 
may be ascribed as an errour of the Painter, but it 
should be reform’d.” Mackensie thinks the wreath 
should never consist of any fur. Nisbet (‘System 
of Heraldry,’ vol. ii.) endorses Mackensie’s rules 
for the tinctures of the wreath, but differs in his 
opinion as to the use of furs, for he says (p. 10), 
“Furs used in arms are also to be found in 
wreaths.” He also observes the English custom 
of mantling gules doubled argent as a settled prac- 
tice, “which practise of late our Heralds have 
followed, but by our old illuminate books of arms 
I observe the Mantlings to be of the tinctures of 
the arms within the shield.” 

At what period this change in the tinctures of 
the mantles was made matters little, but certainly 
it was before Elizabeth’s time, and by the grant to 
Sir Thomas Salter the new fashion would seem to 
have been established as early as the beginning 
of the sixteenth century. It unfortunately formed 
*& precedent to which English heralds have per- 
tinaciously adhered, even to the present day. The 
grant of arms in 1568 to Bacon of Redgrave, Suf- 
folk, is a deviation from this rule. In that grant 
the mantling is or. and az., the tincture of the 
arms of Quaplode in the second and third quarters 
of the coat; those of Bacon, in the first and fourth 
quarters, are arg. and gules; the latter tinctures 
are used in the wreath. Other exceptions doubt- 


Jess occur, as when the charges of the shield are 
proper, &c. 

In foreign heraldry I believe the old rule is 
invariable, and foreign heralds appear to have 
been much more exacting in these accessories. De 
Varennes, treating of mantlings, says :—“ Ce qu’il 
a invariable en ce sujet, est que les bourlets, et 
les pennaches que nous appellons hachemens, 
fueillars et lambrequins, sont toujours des mesmes 
esmaux que le champ et les figures du corps de 
tout l’escu.” A modern French writer, M. Bouton, 
endorses this rule, with no remark with reference 
to its ever having been altered (‘ Nouveau Traité 
du Blason, p. 449). The German heralds follow 





the same rule, and are always exacting in the 
details (see numerous examples in Spener’s ‘ His- 
toria Insignium’). This practice gives a very 
gorgeous effect to German achievements, where 
several coats are marshalled together, the several 
crests and helmets each with its mantling tinctured 
according to the bearing of the shield. Spener 
(‘Pars Generalis’) mentions some exceptions 
to the rule, among others some examples of 
mantles of metal only, and others mantled and 
doubled of colour only. The stricter method of 
employing every tincture of the shield, as advo- 
cated by Mackensie, seems to have been regarded 
by the best heralds as a custom obsolete, nor can 
I call to mind an instance of its adoption in 
English heraldry. 

Taking the opinions of all heralds in all countries 
(for all are unanimous as to this rule of the 
mantling taking the tinctures ofthe shields), there 
can be no doubt but that the ancient method is 
the true rule of heraldry. How it came to be 
transgressed and afterwards utterly laid aside by 
English heralds is not easily explained. Probably 
through the ignorance or caprice of some particular 
herald, whose grants afterwards formed precedents 
for later ones. Heraldic grants are among the most 
valuable authorities for coats of arms, and should 
never be lightly set aside; but in the case of 
| mantling it is a question whether the laid down 
rules of heraldry do not outweigh even the powers 
of aherald. It seems to me that they do; so 
that to mantle a coat with the tinctures of the 
bearings in the shield is more correct than to 
follow the words of the modern grants, mantled 
gules, doubled argent. Cuaries L. Bett. 

Chesterton Road, Cambridge. 





p. 57) that the crest-wreath should be composed 
|of the principal metal and tincture of the 
larms; that not more than six alternations ol 
| metals or tinctures should be shown in a re- 
| presentation of a wreath; and that in such a 

representation the metal should have precedence ; 
| but he does not really touch the question Mr. 
| Satter asked in his last paragraph at the 
former reference, viz., What should be the colour 


} 
| 
} 
| Sr. Swirnin is quite right in saying (ante, 
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of the wreath when the arms consist of tincture or 
metal only, without any charges? This is «a very 
much rarer occurrence, and Mr. Sauter gives two 
examples of such bearings : (1) Per bend azure and 
gules, for Wheler; and (2) Per chevron argent 
and or, for Catalines. 

The only writer that I can find in my country 
library that touches this point at all nearly is 
Edmondson (‘Complete Body of Heraldry,’ 1780, 
vol, i. p. 184). He says :— 

“Tf one of the rolls be metal, the other must be that 

of the principal colour of the arms, but when there is 
no metal in the arms, then one of the rolls should be 
that of the tinctures of the field, and the other that 
of the colour of the immediate charge.” 
He thus shows that he sees no objection in such 
a case to the wreath being c nn posed of two colours 
or tinctures, which is the case of the first example 
given by Mr. Satter. Ly a parity of reasoning 
1 imagine he would equally permit two metals in 
the absence of any tincture. 

I may add that Edmondson gives a coat of 
Catlin as, Per chevron or and azure ; and another 
as, Per chevron azure and or; but in each case 
with three lions in pale counterchanged. Of 
course these bearings do not suggest the difficulty 
raised by Mr. Sauter. J. S. Upat, 

Symondsbury, Bridport. 


“ONLY THREE crowns”: Sr. James's Park 
(7™ S. i, 140).—The oft-quoted conversation be- 
tween Queen Caroline and Sir Robert Walpole as 
to the enclosing of St. James’s Park having been 
briefly referred to in “ Notices” at p. 140, a few 
words on the subject may not be out of place. 
There are, of course, two distinct questions: Did 
such a conversation occur ? and, if so, Did Walpole 
wake the reply as commonly told? It is certainly 
highly probable that the queen did wish to convert 
the park into private royal grounds, and that she 
consulted Sir Robert whether it could be done, 
and what would be the probable cost. It is also 
not at all improbable that Sir Robert would reply, 
“Please your Majesty, the thing is impossible 
The king has no power to do such a thing; and 
as to cost—that is atrifle! It might cost a crown.’ 
Horace Walpole, in his ‘ Memoirs of George IL, 
vol. ii, p. 62, states it very shortly:—‘ Queen 
Caroline formerly wished to shut up St. James's 
Park, and asked Sir Robert Walpole what it 
would cost her to do it. He replied, ‘Only a 
crown, madam,.’” There is nothing improbable in 
this. It is well known that the queen took great 
pleasure in the royal grounds; that she spent 
much money in their improvement; and that she 
consulted Sir Robert Wa!pole about her plans, and 
obtained through him large sums of money towards 
carrying them out. Horace Walpole, in his ‘ Re- 
miniscences ’ (‘ Works,’ 1880, vol. i. p. cxxx), states 
that at the time of the queen’s death she left a 


, 





debt of 20,000/. due to the Treasury on account 
of the improvements at Richmond, which the king 
believed she was making at her own private ex- 
pense. 

Though the main fact of the anecdote may be 
quite true, and that Walpole, having told the 
queen that the thing was impossible, tried to turn 
it into a joke by telling her that it might “cost 
a crown,” yet it is quite another thing to ac- 
cept the precise version of the story as com- 
monly told. Thus, as given in the Gentlemah’s 
Magazine for February, 1781 (vol. li. p. 75), it 
is said that the queen having asked what would 
be the expense, Sir Robert replied, “ O, a trifle, 
madam.” “ A trifle,’ replied the queen; “I know 
it must be pretty expensive, but I wish you would 
tell me as near as you can guess.” “ Why, madam, 
[ believe the whole will cost you but three crowns.” 
“Sir Robert,” said she, “I will think no more 
upon it.” (See Horace, ‘Sat.,’ I, x. 14, “ Ridi- 
culum acri.”) It is hardly probable that Sir 
Robert would have at once replied, “O, a trifle.” 
Surely he would first have pointed out the in- 
superable difficulties, and then, when the queen 
continued the subject, and she, believing gold to 
be all-powerful, and that Sir Robert “could turn 
stones into gold,” asked again, “ But what would 
it cost?” the minister, seeing that argument was 
ineffectual, might then well use the more appro- 
priate weapon, satire. Epwarp SoLty. 


Ficritious Names (7S, i. 68).—My copy of 
‘The New Republic’ (bought at second-hand) 
contains the following notes by an unknown writer, 
which I offer, quantum valeant, as written on the 
fly-leaf :— 

“Dr. Jenkinson, Jowett; Herbert, Ruskin; Luke, 
Matthew Arnold; Rose, Pater; Saunders, F. Harrison 
or Prof. Clifford; Storks, Prof. Huxley ; Stockton, Prof, 
Tyndall, nia 

“The Mausoleum. See Hunter’s‘ Hallamshire.’ ‘In 
the shubbery of'Brush House, the residence of Dr. John 
Booth, M.1)., is a mausoleum over the remains of his 
uncle, from whom he inherited the property. Here Mr. 
Booth spent the latter part of an active life in philo- 
sophical studies, and, indulging in a natural and patri- 
archal desire, prepared his own sepulchre amidst the 
shades his own hand had formed, in which his remains 
are now reposing.’ ”’ 

It may or may not be worth while to remark 
that some alterations are observable in the work 
upon comparing the serial issue (in Belgravia, I 
think) with the collected chapters published in two 
volumes by Chatto & Windus. Certain pungent 
criticisms in a provincial newspaper probably had 
their effect in toning down a too suggestive sen- 
tence or so of the style familiar to readers of the 
same author's ‘Romance of the Ninetenth Cen- 
tury.’ AtFrep WALLIs. 


The following is taken from a review written 
when ‘The New Republic’ was first published:— 
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“Storks, Prof. Huxley; Stockton, 
Herbert, Prof. Ruskin; Donald Gordon, 
lyle ; Jenkinson, Prof. Jowett; 
Arnold ; Saunders, Prof. Ri ngdon Clifford ; 
W. Pater; Leslie, Mr. Hardinge; Seydon, 
Lady Grace, Mrs. Mark Pattison; Mrs, Sinclair, 
Singleton (Violet Fane). Some of these caricatures are 
good enough; others are not so good. Few, I ima gine, 
would recognize Thomas Carlyle in Donald Gordon, 


Prof. Tyndall ; 
Thomas Car- 


Rose, 


Dr. P tan : 


This cutting is from London, R. V. M. 


Briar (7 S. i. 165).—My note at the reference 
given will, I fear, prove utterly unintelligible to 
those who take the trouble to wade through it, 
The fact is that, through a curious oversight on 
my part, a very long paragraph has been omitted 


altogether. This paragraph, which was the third, 
showed in great—too great—detail how I had 


been led to the conclusion that briar or briar-root 
pipes were identical with the French pipes de 
bruyére or pipes en racine de bruyére, and that 
consequently in this case briar is a corruption of 
the Fr. bruyére. It wasin reference to this omitted 
paragraph that I added the P.S. But though the 
writer of the first note referred to in the P.S., viz., 
4" S. xii.445, pointed out this corruption of briar 
at the present day, it did not occur to him that 
the same corruption had taken place centuries ago, 
and that consequently the word briar is more or 
less, and very probably altogether, derived from the 
Fr. bruyére, and the object of my note was to show 
this. F. Cuance. 
Sydenham Hill. 


Sr. Taomas A Beckett: Pontirex (6 §, xii. 
407; 7" S. i. 92).—To my mind, Martene clearly 
distinguishes between pontifey and episcopus. He 
writes (‘De Antiquis Ecclesiz Ritibus,’ vol. i. 
p. 139, fol. 1786), ‘‘ Reliquas oblationes post 
pontificem suscipit episcopus hebdomadarius, ut 
ipse manu sua mittat in sindonem que cum sequi- 
tur.” 

This view is corroborated by the twenty-fifth 
canon of the Synod of St. Fabricius, held in Ire- 
land a.p. 450, which orders, “ Si que a religiosis 
hominibus donata fuerint, diebus illis quibus 
pontifec in singulis habitaverit ecclesiis, ponti- 
ficalia dona, sicut mos antiquus, ordinare, ad epis- 
copum pertinebunt sive ad usum necessarium, 
sine egentibus distribuendum, prout ipse episcopus 
moderabit.” I have supplied the italics in order 
more clearly to mark the distinction, 

It may savour of great presumption to venture 
to differ from such authorities as Ducange and 
Bingham, who claim this title for all bishops in- 
discriminately, yet I am bold enough to say, 
“Credat Judeus Apella, non ego.” I may just 
add that in ecclesiastical language sindonem 
means an alms-bag. Epmunp Tew, M.A, 


SrwunaTion Vv. Representation in Art (6% 
S. xii, 441, 524; 
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supply an eighteenth category, omitted from my 
previous note, to include the painting on looking- 
glass which was a favourite art in the last two cen- 
This art has been revived of late, without 
much reason; originally it was intended to con- 
ceal the joins when it was desired to cover a large 
surface with looking-glass and only small plates 
could be made at the time. The grandest speci- 
men of this kind of work is in the great assembly 
room, or so-called galleria, of Palazzo Riccardi, 
Florence. The whole of the walls are lined with 
looking-glass, and the innumerable jeins are 
painted over with such consummate skill that 
they occasion no squareness whatever in the de- 
sign. This represents an idyllic entourage of trees, 
flowers, &c., the garlanded branches and other in- 
cidents of the decoration seeming to meander in 
the most graceful ramifications, quite unhampered 
by the rectangular lines which they really mask ; 
the reflected dancers being made to mingle with 
the real ones through the trellis of this bocage.* I 
think it is in the Castle of Nemi that I have seen 
another good specimen, on a much smaller scale, 
an irregular oval being left in the centre square 
of glass to represent the water of a lake (and also 


for use as a looking-glass), the trees, hills, grass, 
and clouds surrounding it covering the joins of 
the squares. One of the best simulative de- 


signs, where there are no joins to hide, con- 
sists of birds on the wing, and best a single bird ; 
when the glass is opposite a window there will 
be times of day when it may be made to perfectly 
simulate the creature passing through the air. 
R. H. Busk. 
Proverbiat Sayre (6" §S, xii. 466).—The pro- 
verb which is common among farmers is generally 
“Up corn, down horn,” meaning when corn is dear 
beef is cheap, because if people have to spend more 
of their money for bread they have the less to 
spend on on. J. R. Hate, 


“THE TWENTY-FOURTH GRAIN ” (7 §S, i. 127). 
—Does not “ the twenty-fourth grain ” refer to the 
toll? It would amount in this instance to one 
gallon on each sack, The first mention of a ban- 
mill is said by Nuttall (‘ Arch. Dict.’) to occur in 
the eleventh century. Vassals were frequently 
obliged to grind their corn at the lord’s mill, and 
paid toll in kind, 

Wma. W. 


Guernsey. 


Marsuatt, M.A., B.C.L. 


Dr. Joun Der’s Birruriace 
Dee appears to have been born in L aden, where his 
father was a vintner, on the 12th or 13th of July, 
1527. He died at Mortlake in December, 1608, 


7* S. i, 127).— 


The vaulted ceiling of this hall, painted by Lees 
Giordano, contains, by the way, another instance of 
simulation in the perspective effects of the animals the 
painter has introduced. 
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and was buried in the parish church. See ‘ Diary, 
for the Years 1595-1601, of Dr. John Dee, Warden 
of Manchester from 1595-1608,’ edited by J. E. 
Bailey (twenty copies, printed in 1880, but not | 
published), p. 2; ‘Biog. Brit.’ (1750), vol. iii. 
pp. 1633-45 ; Cooper’s ‘ Athenze Cantabrigienses ’ 
(1861), vol. ii. pp. 497-510, 556; Chalmers’s 
*Biog. Dict., vol. xi. pp. 378-88. G. F. R. B. 


Hoop’s ‘ Bripce or Sicus’ (7 §. i. 69).— 
This poem appeared in the May number of LHood’s 
Magazine: a Comic Miscellany, for the year 1844. 
See vol. i. pp. 414-17. G. F. R. B. 

[ This statement is confirmed by Mr. E. H. MarsnHatt, 
M.A., Mr, Tuomas Bayne, and many others, | 


Lorp Wnuirwortn’s ‘ Russia 1n 1710’ (7" §, 
i. 89).—Was not the editor Horace Walpole him- 
self? According to Park’s edition of Walpole’s 
‘Royal and Noble Authors,’ vol. v. p. 235, the 
prefuce was written by Walpole. G. F. R. B. 





“Lord Whitworth’s MS, account of Russia was com- 
municated to Lord Orford by Richard Owen Cambridge, | 
Eeq., having been purchased by him in a very curious | 
set of books collected by Mons. Zolman, secretary to the | 
late Stephen Poyntz." —Chalmers’s ‘Biographical Dic- 
tionary,’ s.v, “ Whitworth,” 


Epwarp H. Marsuatt, M.A. 


Betz or tue Hor (7. i. 7, 54, 72).—Sir 
W. Scott has in a poem “The lint was in the 
bell,” meaning, of course, flax, from its bell- 
shaped flower. Where does the line occur? 

Ep. MarsHALl. 


“MAGNA EST VERITAS ET PRE#VALEBIT” (1* 
S. viii. 77; 4% S. iii, 261, 404; 7™ S. i. 86).—The 
earliest use of prevalebit which I can remember as 
the adaptation of the original to the form of a 
modern sentiment is in ‘ A Dictionary of Quota- 
tions,’ by D. E. Macdonnel, of the Inner Temple, 
ninth edition, Lond., 1826, where it occurs at 
p. 197, with the translation, “shall ultimately 
prevail.” Ep. MarsHa.t. 


Devit’s Causeway or Causey (7 S. i. 25). 
—In Shropshire, south of Uriconium and about 
three and a half miles due east of Leekotwood, the 
Roman “ street” is now called the Devil's Cause- 
way, and is so marked in the Ordnance map, It 
is one of the most complete specimens of Roman 
ways in the kingdom. A perfect bridge of Roman 
work carries it over a small stream. BoiLrav. 


Mavor (6" §,. xii. 166, 296).— Mr. C. A. 
Wanp refers to a statement of Timbs, to the effect 
that when the publishing establishment of Sir 
Richard Phillips, in Bridge Street, was broken up, 
he brought out many of his useful educational 
works under other names, such as Blair’s ‘ Pre- 
ceptor,’ Mavor’s ‘ Spelling-Book,’ &c.; and he asks, 
“Does this mean that Mavor did not write the 
* Spelling-Book’?” Having a copy of the original 








edition among my books, I am enabled to state 
that the ‘Spelling Book’ was published on Novem- 
ber 27, 1801, by Richard Phillips, No. 71, St. 
Paul’s Churchyard, as appears from the plate facing 
the title. This was the house which Phillips con- 
verted from a hosier’s shop into a publishing 
establishment, and he did not move to Blackfriars 
till some years later. It was, therefore, impossible 
that Phillips could have brought out Mavor’s ‘Spell- 
ing-Book’ after the break-up of the establishment 
in Bridge Street. As for the authorship of-the 
book, it is plainly stated on the title that it is by 
“William Mavor, LL.D.; Vicar of Hurley in 
3erkshire ; Chaplain to the Earl of Dumfries ; and 
Author of the ‘ British Nepos,’ ‘ Natural History 
for Schools,’” &c. Phillips’s share in the work was 
probably limited to the extent defined in the last 
paragraph of the preface :— 

“Indeed it was a remark of the Publisher, (to whom 
sritish youth are under singular obligations for furnish- 
ing them with several valuable opportunities of improve- 
ment) when he pressed this work on the Editor's careful 
attention, ‘That a Spelling Book frequently constitutes 
the whole library of a poor child, unless when charity 
puts a Bible into his hands, and that it consequently 
ought to contain as great a variety of useful matter as 
the price will permit,’”’ 
It will be seen from this that the plan, if not the 
original design, of the book was in a great measure 
due to Phillips, although Mavor must be credited 
with the actual execution of it. In vindicating 
the rights of the latter to the authorship of this 
successful book, I do not wish to detract from the 
fame of Sir Richard Phillips as one of the most en- 
lightened predecessors of Charles Knight and the 
brothers Chambers in the cause of popular educa- 
tion. W. F. P. 


Notep EnciisaMen in THE TentH CenTURY 
(6% §. xi. 105).—The following names, which 
occur in Rapin’s list of English bishops, are sug- 
gested :— 

Oda, alias Odo (920-41), of Wilton. Query, 
Was he the St. Odo Serverus (941-54) of Canter- 
bury ? 

Erdulf, alias Eardulf (854-900), of Lindisfarne. 

Keondrud, alias Coenred (924-42), of Selsey. 

Kenolaf, alias Kenulf (909-48), of Dorchester. 

Sigihelm, alias Sigelm II. (circa 925), of Sher- 
borne. 

Wulfin, alias Wulfius (circa 900), of London. 

H. G, GriFFINHOOFE. 

34, St. Petersburg Place, W. 


Tar Last Duet in Enotanp (7" §, i. 129).— 
Mr. Watrorp will find that, according to Andrew 
Steinmetz’s ‘Romance of Duelling,’ there have been 
four duels in England since that of Lord Cardigan 
and Capt. Tuckett, which took place in 1840. 
One in 1841, between Col. Paterson and Mr. 
Marsden ; one in 1843, between Col. Fawcett and 
Lieut. Monroe ; one in 1845, between Mr. Seton 
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and Lieut. Hawkey; one in 1852, between Cournet 
and Barthélemy, but these are both foreigners. 
Two were fought in Ireland ; one in 1841, between 
Mr. Lynch and Mr. Kelly, the other between 
Hon. W. Wellesley (Wellesley Pole) and Count 
Hummell. The last duel fought by an English- 
man—at Paris—was between Mr. Dillon and the 
Duc de Grammont Cadérouse in 1862. That be- 
tween Sir R. Peel and Mr. Bernal Osborne is not 
mentioned by Steinmetz. 
E. Leaton Bienktysorr. 


According to an editorial note at 5" S. vi. 420, 
“the last duel of any note between English sub- 
jects on English ground was the fatal one in May, 
1845, between Lieuts. Hawkey and Seton. The 
latter was killed.” An account of the duel will be 
found in the Annual Register for 1845, “‘ Chron.,” 
pp. 71-2. G. F. R. B. 


One duel, which caused great excitement at the 
time, took place in London subsequently to Lord 
Cardigan’s affair with Capt. Tuckett. This was 
the fatal meeting at Camden Town, at five o’clock 
in the morning of July 1, 1843, when Lieut. 
Munroe killed his brother-in-law Col. Fawcett 
(see Annual Register, 1843). 

Epwarp H. Marsuatu, M.A. 

Hastings, 

I do not think there was ever a duel between 
Mr. B. Osborne and Sir R. Peel in 1853. The 
last duel in London society was, I think, between 
Lord Malden and Capt. Hawkins. This was 
either in 1852 or 1853. G. Q. 


Mo inos (6™ §. xii. 496; 7% S, i. 38, 58).— 
Mr. John Bigelow, ex-minister of the U.S. at the 
court of the late Emperor of France, published 
some years ago a biographical sketch of ‘ Molinos 
the Quietist.’ I think Harper Bros. New York, 
were the printers, Fernow. 


Henry VIII. anv Sr. Paut’s (6" S. xii. 496). 
The authority for Goldsmith's statement seems to 
have been ‘The Grey Friar’s Chronicle’ (it is 
among the publications of the Camden Society). 

“ At S. Paul's, the stately bell-tower, with its famous 
Jesus Bells, as has been said, were set on a throw of the 
dice by the King, and lost to Sir Miles Partridge against 
a stake of 100/. Partridge had demolished the tower 
and sold the materials. The Grey Friar records, with 
grim satisfaction, the subsequent execution of Partridge 
for treason, a manifest Divine judgment for his sacri- 
lege.”"—Milman’s ‘Annals of St. Paul's Cathedral,’ 
chap. ix. p. 220, 

The Dean constantly refers to the “Grey Friar.” 
H. G, Grirrinnoore. 
34, St. Petersburg Place, W. 


ALGERNON Sipyey (7" §. i. 127)—Mr. Dixon 
must have abandoned the idea which he had in 
1852 of writing a life of Sidney. There is no re- 
ference to such a book in the obituary notice which 





appeared in the Atheneum of Jan. 3, 1870, or in 
the list of his works given in the Annual Register 
of 1870, pt. ii., p. 236. G. F. RB. 


“Cow ano Snurrers ” (5 S, ix. 127, 174; 7™ 
S. i. 150).—This subject has been well threshed 
out before in ‘N. & Q.,’ though sometimes in- 
correctly. The real origin of the sign was a wager 
between two gentlemen in Glamorganshire, about 
a hundred years ago, which should produce the 
most ludicrous or incongruous design for a sign- 
board. The author of “The Cow and Snuffers” 
(which in 1885 had been repainted and gilded) won 
the bet in a canter. A. C. B. 

Glasgow. 

Tue Acr or Union (6" §. xii. 468 ; 7 S. i. 
17, 77).—With reference to the quotation given 
by your correspondent of a note by Joseph Robert- 
son, to the effect that there is no clause in the 
Act of Union stipulating that four castles in Scot- 
land should be upheld, I may be «llowed to state 
that I have examined the Act of Union (1707) in 
the Book of Statutes specially relating to Scotland, 
where this clause would most naturally be sought 
for, but have been unable to find any trace of it, 
although I had an impression, whence derived 
I know not, that there was a stipulation of this 
kind, yet it does not stand the test of investiyation, 
and my examination bears out Mr. Robertson’s 
note. But, of course, this is only negative evidence, 
and something must have given rise to the belief ; 
and perhaps some correspondent may be able to 
suggest how this seemingly erroneous idea got 
abroad. Davip ANDERSON. 


= 


Gonprapa DE Warenne (6 §, xi. 307; 7% S. 
i. 157).—My attention has been drawn to remarks 
by Da. Syxes on charters among the Cluni archives 
in my possession, conclusive in most respects as to 
the parentage of the above. I have been at some 
difficulty in determining how these, and other 
evidences from the same source, may be best made 
known to the antiquarian world, but especially to 
record-students, and have come to the conclusion to 
publish them. The Archwologia would ecem the 
proper place for the few that have been, or which 
may be eventually transcribed, and it is possible 
that the first and second foundation charters of 
St. Pancras may eventually appear in an early 
volume. Still the publication is not accessible to 
all. The frequent intercourse between the mother- 
house of Cluni and its English and Scotch affilia- 
tion will add much to our knowledge of the 
different Cluniac foundations. 

Georce Duckett. 

Bumpo Fair (6 8. xii. 468; 7® S. i. 11).— 
This fair was probably named from Bumbo, or 
Bumboo, a liquor there consumed. In the ‘ Diary 
of a Sussex Tradesman a Hundred Years Ago’ 
(‘Suss. Arch, Coll., ix. 188, also quoted by the 
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Rev. W. D. Parish in his ‘Dictionary’) we find the 
diarist, Mr. Tarner, making the following entry :— 
“1756, April 28. I went down to Jones’, where we 
drank one bowl of punch and two muggs of bumboo, 
and I came home again in liquor.” It is also men- 
tioned in the Northumbrian song ‘ Elsie Marley,’ 
which has this verse :— 

The pitmen and the keelmen trim 

They drink bumbo made of gin, 

And for the dance they do begin 

To the tune of ‘ Elsie Marley,’ honey, 
See ‘Northumbrian Minstrelsy,’ &c. (1882, p. 113), 
edited by Rev. Dr. Collingwood Bruce and 
John Stokoe for the Newcastle Society of Anti- 
quaries. Freperick E. Sawyer, F.S.A. 

Brighton, 





Tuem (7" §. i. 88).—This word in the second 
clause of the second commandment is a personal 
pronoun, used instead of “graven image” and 
“likeness.” Its introduction is warranted both 
by the Authorized and the Revised Versions of 
the Old Testament. Sr. Swirary. 


The antecedent to them in each clause appears 
to be the likenesses of things in heaven and earth 
spoken of in the preceding verse. It has been 
observed that according to the Hebrew idiom 
these clauses may have a strict grammatical con- 
nexion with “‘ Thou shalt not make,” &c., in ver. 4. 
The meaning certainly is to prohibit the making 
of the likeness of any material thing in order to 
worship it. For a similar form of expression see 
Num. xxii. 12 (note on Exodus xx. 5 in ‘ Speaker’s 
Commentary ’). Joun CaurcHILL SIKEs, 

21, Endwell Road, Brockley, 8.E. 


Surely the word them can only refer to “ graven 
image” and the “ likeness of anything ”—idols, in 
short. A. G, 

There does not seem to be much difficulty in 
this passage. The avrois of ver. 5 may, both 
theologically and grammatically, be taken as apply- 
ing to and including the @eot €repor of ver. 3, and 
the eiSwAov ovde TAVTOS Opolwpa. of ver. 4. Thus 
every idolatry, whether the worship of false deities 
or of natural objects, is included in one prohibition. 
The Vulgate has, “Non habebis Deos alienos 
coram me. Non facies tibi sculptile, neque omnem 
similitudinem...... Non adorabis ea, neque coles.” 
The use of the neuter ea clearly means that we 
are to include both classes of false divinities, 

Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A, 

Hastings. : 


Tuomas A Kempis (7" §. i. 88).—Has A, M. T. 
any idea of the magnitude of his question? More 
than six thousand editions of the ‘ Imitation of 
Christ’ have been catalogued; and, judging from 
the past, I feel quite sure that the list is far from 
being complete. In 1864 the late celebrated 
bibliographer Fr. Augustine de Backer, of the 





Society of Jesus, published an ‘ Essai’ on the 
‘ Imitation,’ in which he enumerated about three 
thousand editions. Before his death in 1873 he 
had collected evidence of more than three thou- 
sand additional editions. His learned brother, Fr. 
Aloys de Backer, 8.J., took up his brother's 
work, and was preparing a second edition of the 
‘ Essai,’ when he, too, was carried off by death in 
1883. Father Aloys was a very old friend of 
mine. I first knew him in 1851, and I was in 
constant relations with him up to the time of his 
death. He wrote to me on one occasion saying 
that he almost despaired of ——— the second 
edition of the ‘ Essai,’ because he was constantly 
receiving notices and details of editions which 
were hitherto unknown. I am informed that all 
Fr. Aloys de Backer’s notes are lying as he left 
them. Epmunp Waterton. 


Wituiam Lonesworp (6 §S,. xii. 246, 396, 
478; 7" S. i. 16, 156).—I should have sooner 
answered the query addressed to me by T. A. A. 
if I had not waited in the hope of being able to 
tell him also something about “ the letter of Henry 
III. in which he recommends the marriage of 
Maud Clifford.” I have hitherto failed to do this, 
and will not keep him waiting longer. But may 
I ask what evidence there is for the existence of 
such a letter? 

My paper in ‘ N. & Q.’ respecting Fair Rosamond 
was written, I believe, five and twenty years ago, 
and in that time one learns a good deal, and finds 
one’s self committing many blunders. The as- 
sertion that Longespee died at the age of seventy- 
three must be bracketed with that of Geoffrey, 
Archbishop of York, having been the son of Rosa- 
mond ; for that which disproves the one disproves 
the other. I feel no doubt at all now that Rosa- 
mond was not identical with the mother of Geoffrey, 
but was altogether a later introduction into the 
history. Who Geoffrey’s mother was is as doubtful 
as ever. Some writers think that she was really 
the legal wife of Henry, and I once thought so 
myself. I am not so sure of it now, though I 
should like to have more distinct evidence before 
I ventured dogmatically to deny it. The age of 
Longespee when he died was, in all probability, about 
fifty. If I should succeed in discovering anything 
about the letter of Henry III., your correspondent 
shall hear of it. HERMENTRUDE. 


Acquigny is a commune and parish in the arron- 
dissement of Louviers and department of the Eure, 
The post town is Louviers, from which it is three 
miles distant. There appears to be a station on 
the Orleans and Rouen Railway. The Maire 
and chief proprietor is the Comte Roger Duma- 
noir. If K. N. addresses this gentleman, he will 
most probably give courteous attention, and, as 
the owner of the property, he will perhaps be in 
possession of information or records relating to the 
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family of Acquigny, and may possibly be a de- 
scendant. Hype Ciarke. 


Cantareta (7" S, i. 127),—Cantarela is pro- 
bably a mistake for cantarelle, that is, cantharides, 
a solution of which in wine or alcohol is a virulent 
poison. If the story be a fiction, poisoning by 
Spanish flies was likely to be attributed to Alex- 
ander Borgia, who was a Spaniard. 

J. Carrick Moore. 

[Mr. Jonny W. Prest refers Mr. Warp to the account 
of cantarella supplied in the ‘Celebrated Crimes’ of 
Alexandre Dumas ; and Mr. W. J. Buckiey quotes from 
Goddart’s translation of Guicciardini’s ‘ History of Italy,’ 
vol, iii. p. 227.) 


Jaw (7 S. i. 66).—{For earlier example of 
chaw, &c., see 5% §, viii. 496. Compare also 
“ Cheek by jowl.” Toomas Kersiake. 

Bristol. 


Lym: Srorra: Snarrutne (6 S. xii. 267, 
377; 7 S. i. 72).—I do not admit the “ play,” 
though the analogy is evident. It seems to me 
that “Scta Scytha” is as natural a corruption of 
St. Osyth as Tooley (Street) is of St. Olaf. In 
the former case the Sancta of St. Osyth absorbs 
the vowel o; in the latter case the Saint of St. 
Olaf loses its t, which thus becomes incorporated 
with the name, as T-Olaf,or Tooly. In London we 
have a Sise Lane from St. Osyth. A. H 


Tae Arms or Hatirax (6 §, xii. 426, 526 ; 
7S. i. 18, 113).—The statement of Mr. A. S. 
Ettis respecting the arms of the town, and the 
illuminated roll dated 1477 and 1485, in the 
possession of the Duke of Manchester, in which they 
appear, quite disproves the assertion of one of 
your correspondents that this coat was the recent 
invention of some master-mason, who thought it 
would look pretty as an ornament to the town 
hall! The Halifax arms may “ suspiciously 
resemble those invented for the famous Guy, Earl 
of Warwick,” but I should like to know how the 
“ Haly-fax” in old English, which surrounds the 
face of St. John, or the Veronica, which appears 
on the shield, could be in any way applied to the 
head or face of “ Colbrand the Danish giant” ? 

J. Sraypisa Haty. 

Temple. 


* TanarpD ” Inw (7 §. i, 68).—Many years ago 
I visited this famous inn, which was a half-timbered 
structure, with an open gallery on one side. 
Ancient and modern seemed strangely mixed; 
advertisements of Midland Railway, Allsopp’s ale, 
and the like, being stuck about! There was an 
excellent respresentation of the “Tabard” inn in 
the Illustrated Times of Oct. 21, 1865, it being 
stated in that paper that the Society for the Pre- 
servation of Ancient Monuments were then en- 
deavouring to prevent the demolition of this, 





which was the oldest housein London. The result 
I have never heard. W. M. M. 


Sr. Trrasivs (7 §. i. 128).— Rather St, 
Tarasius, patriarch of Constantinople in the ninth 
century, who died Feb. 25, 806. According to 
M. L. J. Guénebault, ‘Dict. Iconographique,’ 
Migne, 1850, figures of the saint appear in the 
* Menologium Griecorum,’ ed. Albani, 1727, p. 212, 
vol, ii., and in the ‘General Legende der Heiligen,’ 
Antwerp, 1649, under date of Feb. 25. 

Jxo. Crane Hupsoy. 

Thornton, Horncastle. 


Arms oF THE Pores (6™ §. vi. 81, 271, 290, 
354, 413, 545; vii. 196, 431; xii. 142, 210, 337, 
389).—Will Miss Busk be so kind as to give the 
colours of the Medici shield with three feathers, 
and say if they are combined or apart ? 

W. M. M. 


Avrtnorsnip or Story (7™ S. i. 67).—The 
same incident was reported years ago to have 
occurred at an Austrian review. A child, strayed 
from the crowd, had got in the way of a cavalry 
charge, when a soldier, pushing his horse in advance 
of the main body, caught up the little thing at 
the moment its destruction appeared inevitable to 
the horrified spectators. The soldier, the account 
added,was called before the emperor (a witness of the 
exploit), who decorated him with an order taken 
from his own breast. W. #H. 


An incident very like that mentioned by A. P. D., 
and connected with the American Civil War, may 
be found in plain prose in ‘ Helen’s Babies.’ It is 
not precisely identical, because the engagement 
between the two troops failed to come off in 
consequence of the child being in the way. 

H. Buxton Formay. 

[Mr. J. W. Howext asks if the story is not told of 
Marshal Mac Mahon. } 


Sranpinc at Prayers (7 §, i. 68).—On the 
practice of standing when the Lord’s Prayer is read 
in the second lesson for the day, see ‘ N. & ().,” 1" 
S. ix. 127, 257, 567; 3°¢S. i. 397; v. 517. 

J. Woopwarp. 

Montrose, N.B, 

[ Many communications are acknowledged with thanks, 
The subject is, however, fully discussed at the references 
supplied above. } 


Srivvyarp (6 §. viii. 388).—This field-name 
oceurs at Clifton, near Nottingham, and, as the 
Stenyard, at Attenborough, near Nottingham. 
Both these fields abut upon the Trent, and are 
situate on the gravelly alluvium of the Trent 
valley. This name also existed elsewhere in 
Notts. In a survey of the manor of Colwick, 
taken in 1781 and 1784, there is a field containing 
18a. lr, 20p., abutting upon the Trent, and 
known as the Steeners, Since the above dates 
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this name has dropped out of use. In a survey 
of the boundaries of Lenton manor, a.p. 1575, 
Wilford Great Steynour is mentioned (Godfrey, 
‘History of Lenton,’ p. 29). This must have also 
abutted upon the Trent. In Nottingham itself 
there were six or seven meadows known as Steners. 
I select the following forms of the word from the 
‘Records of the Borough of Nottingham’ (see the 
Lists of Street and Field Names in each of the 
three volumes): a.p. 1416, Stener; a.p. 1435 
Stener ; a.b. 1484-6, Steynour ; a.p.1541,Steynyar, 
Stenyar. Here we have the gradual development 
from Sten-er to Sten-yar, which readily became 
Sten-yard ; folk-etymology thus forcing a meaning 
into part of the name. The correct form is un- 
doubtedly sten-er, which is clearly the same word as 
the Swedish sten-dr, gravel, a place abounding with 
vel—a meaning that entirely agrees with the 
geological character of every one of the above in- 
stances ofthis name. In the same way as the Latin 
harena, sand, came to mean a beach or strand, sten-e7 
probably also obtained this signification. 


Sten-or is 
compounded of sien, stone, and dr, gravel. Simi- 
larly the Anglo-Saxons used ceosol-stin (gravel+ 
stone) to mean gravel, and sand-ceosol for (h)arena 
(Ailfric, ed. Zupitza, 25,2 ; 313,7). Compare also 
the German stein-gries, gravel (stone+-gravel). 
This Swedish dr is the same word as the O.N. eyrr, 
which is defined by Vigfisson as “ a gravelly bank, 
either the banks of a river or of the small tongues 
of land running into the sea.” So we may safely 
derive Stinnyard from a lost O.N. stein-eyrr. . 


Nottingham. 


’ 


Arms oF THE SALTFISHMONGERS’ CoMPANY 
(6" S. xii. 289, 392).—Mr. S. O. Appy refers to 
an engraving of the arms of this company united 
with those of the Stockfishmongers’ Company, as 
given in Stow. I should be much oblige d if he 
would describe them, as I have no access to the 
‘Survey.’ W. M. M. 


Heron, its Pronunciation as Hern (7 §. | 
i. 128).—I can answer for hearing this pronounced 
as her’n, in Devon, Dorset, Hants, Berks, Oxon, 
Bucks, Warwickshire, Norfolk, and Yorkshire, | 
and have seldom heard it pronounced as Mr. 
Lyxx would do without some one in the com- 
pany giving that common and perhaps some- 
times irritating formula of correction, “ commonly 
called her’n.” I have never heard heronry pro- 
nounced otherwise than /ernery, and have 
heard one described rather aptly by a Warwick- 
shire rustic as a ‘‘ herny rookery.” It has often 
struck me how seldom “ the people,” as politicians 
call our poorer classes, roll the r’s in words of this 
kind, or perhaps I should say double the r’s; ¢. g., 
I hear them say they are going to Nor-wich, the 
first syllable of which rhymes rather with the first 
in storage than the first in porridge, So in Somer- 


W. H. Srevensoy, p= Gay. 


| South Bedfordshire (A.). 


| set heritage I have heard pronounced her-itage, the 
first syllable pronounced like the pronoun her. 
This affects the vowel sound as well as the r. But 
| does it not throw light on some eccentricities of 
spelling in old writings? for instance, that com- 
mon item in burial registers, “was bur-ed” ? 
A. T. 

Herons hereabout are called herns and hern- 
shaws (pro. hernsher), the latter being the more 
common. Few people know the bird except 
woodmen and keepers. There is a heronry four 
miles from here, at Clumber, the seat of the Duke 
|of Newcastle, the birds building in some large 
trees by the lake side. I have met with a native 
who only knows herons by the name of errinsews, 
his exact pronunciation. THomas Ratcvirre, 

Worksop. 





| In my experience the Ardea cincrea (Linné) is 
{most commonly called hern in England, and is 
| often so spelt. The old names of the bird are heron 
|and heronsewe, and of the place where they breed 
| heronry and hernshaw—to call the bird hernshaw 
being incorrect (see Skeat, ‘Entymol. Dict.,’ p. 264). 
The pronunciation of the word heron as hern would 
seem to be comparatively modern, for the proper 
name is, I think, always heron (see Scott’s * Mar- 
| mion,’ “‘Sir Hugh the Heron bold”); and Johnson’s 
|‘ Dictionary,’ ed. 1818, after giving a quotation 
| from Sir Philip Sidney, in which the pronunciation 
| is heron, adds, ‘It is now commonly pronounced 
| hern,” and illustrates this statement by a quotation 
The edition of Johnson by Latham, 
| 1866, repeats the above, with the alteration, 
- commonly pronounced and often spelt hern.” 
Tennyson spells the word hern: “I come from 


haunts of coot and hern” (‘The Brook,’ |. 23), 


| And floods the haunt of hern and crake” (‘In 


Memoriam,’ second edit., st. 99). 
Horace W. Moncston. 

Temple. 

[The heron is called hern in South-West Devon 
(N. 8. B. H.). Pronounced Aern thirty years ago in 
**Upon the Thames, near 
Reading, it is frequently called hern, sometimes mawl 
(sic) hern” (T. Monegan Puiturrs)., ‘ My impression is 
that the word is generally pronounced hern when used 
of the bird, and Heron when as a family name” (W. E. 
Bucktey). “In Northamptonshire, between thirty and 
forty years ago, the bird in question was called hern, and 


|I have always so pronounced it” (LELAND Noet). 


** Hern for heron was not uncommon in 1820 in Hert- 
fordshire, and, I believe, in Essex, the expression being 
noll hern, 1t is 80 named also in South Devon” (Hy, 
Russett). “Called a hern in Surrey, Hants, and 
Berks” (J. P. Stitwett). “Called hern in Dorset- 
shire * (S. C. Gaupry). Bailey's ‘ Dictionary ’ gives hern 
as an established word, and Prof, Skeat calls it Middle 
English. “A relative, now dead, used to make a joke 
when the servant was about to appear with the urn: 
* You will see a large bird coming on now’” (8. D.).) 


Latin Porm (7 §. i. 9, 112).—It is scarcely 
correct to call the lines in the old ‘Eton Latin 
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Grammar,’ taught as “ memoria technica,” a poem. 

There is a clerical error in the first line given,—it 

should be tribuuntur, not “ tribuunter.” 
Bol.eav. 


Latin GramMar (7* §. i. 129).—A full account 
of Thomas Robertson, who was master of Mag- 
dalen College School, Oxford, 1526-1534, will be 
found in Bloxam’s ‘ Register of the Instructors in 
Grammar of Magdalen College,’ p. 81. See also 
Boase’s ‘Register of the University of Oxford,’ 
p. 118. J. R. B. 


Tower Recorps (7" §, i. 150).—‘The Exact 
Abridgment of the Records in the Tower,’ revised 
by William Prynne in 1657, is stated on the title- 
page to have been “collected by Sir Robert 
Cotton.” According to James Tyrrell (‘ History 
of England, iii., preface, p. ix) this is a mistake ; it 
was really the work of Mr. Bowyer, Keeper of 
the Tower Records at the close of Queen Elizabeth’s 
reigo. The book is in one volume folio, pp. 716 | 
and table ; and I believe has not been reprinted. 
Watt speaks of it as in two volumes folio, 
and gives the two dates 1657 and 1689. This 
means that the book was reissued with a new 
title-page. The work is by no means rare, and 
sells for from five to ten shillings. There isa copy 
in the Guildhall Library, Epwarp Sotty. 


It appears from Watt that Prynne supplied the 
preface, marginal notes, &c., 1657. That issue 
was in two volumes; that in 1689 in one. 
can say nothing about. 

Haverstock Hill. 








Dovetas (7 §. i. 169).—In five stanzas, a 
ballad written by Miss Dinah Maria Mulock (now 
Mrs, Craik), author of ‘ John Halifax, Gentleman; 
&e. It held the burden of “ Douglas, Douglas, 
tender and true,” avowedly taken from an old 
ballad, One version, inquired for long ago, was 
given in ‘N. & Q., 24 S. i, 353. It is probably 
the most popular of Miss Mulock’s poems. Her 
earlier writings are her best. The ballad is 
entitled ‘ Too Late,’ and begins thus :— 

Could ye come back to me, Douglas, Douglas, 
In the old likeness that I knew, 
I'd be so faithful, so loving, Douylas : 
Douglas, Douglas, tender and true ! 
It is probably reprinted among her poems, but I 
have not the volume here. J. W. Ensworrn. 
Molash Vicarage, by Ashford, Kent, 


Ruyrmine Proruecy (6" §. xii. 109, 158, 198, 
274).—Referring to this subject, I have been 
informed that the coincidences occurring in this 
year also occurred in the year 1734; 7.¢., St. George’s 
Day and Good Friday, St. Mark’s Day and Easter 
Sunday, St. John the Baptist’s Day and Corpus 
Christi coincided in 1734, as they will in 1886. 
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I have not the means of verifying this statement, 


[7 8. 1. Man. 6, '86, 


but some reader of ‘N. & Q.’ having access to 
old almanacs may be able to investigate it, 
Nostradamus, the assumed author of the prophecy, 
was born at St. Rémy, on Dee. 14, 1503, and died 
on July 2, 1566. “New Style” commenced, in 
Catholic countries, in 1582, when Gregory XIII, 
was Pope. For a good account of Nostradamus, 
see Chambers’s ‘ Book of Days,’ vol. ii. p. 12 
G. Marson. 
Higher Broughton, Manchester. 


Grorce Way, or Dorcnester (7 §. i. 49),— 
In the “ Daie Book” of the Freemen of Dorchester, 
George Way’s name occurs for the first time as of 
the “* Comon Counsell” of the Company of Free- 
men on October 30, 1634. The same day Chris- 
topher Way, who on many previous occasions had 


| appeared among the Council, is for the first time 


promoted to the list of “ Assistants.” Possibly 
we may conjecture that George was Christopher's 
son. Way does not appear in the Dorset Visita- 
tion of 1623. Perhaps this may be owing at once 
to origin and position of the family. In 1629 
Gregory, son of John Way, of Axminster (Devon), 
was apprenticed to a felt maker. 
H. J. Moute. 


Browne (7™ §. i. 68, 155).—Will Mr. Mar- 
SHALL add to the favour his note has already con- 
ferred by supplying the address of his friend !— 
for it would be interesting to know the present 
state of the skull. C. A. Warp. 

Haverstock Hill, 


Encuisa ALMANACS OF THE Se&VENTEENTH 
Century (6 S. xii. 243, 323, 383, 462, 526).— 
In reading, the other day, Dr. W. R. Wilde's 
‘Closing Years of Dean Swift’s Life’ (second edi- 
tion, Dublin, 1849) I met with some information 
on early Irish almanacs (pp. 126-9) which may be 
useful to Mr. Promer. If Mr. Promer can be 
induced to complete his bibliography and publish it 
—somewhat after the style of Mr. N. Champion’s 
magnificent work ‘ Les Anciens Almanachs illustres,’ 
(Paris, 1885, folio)—-he will have filled up a gap in 
the literature of our country. 

Jno, Crane Hupson. 
Thornton, Horncastle. 


Grirraun (7 §, i. 149).—An instrument like 
an axe, used for grubbing up furze. My infor- 
mant believes the word griffaun is peculiar to 
the county of Cork. FRANCESCA, 


An instrument almost the same as a carpenter's 
adze, but Jarger, used in the South of Ireland for 
cutting furze roots out of the ground. 

J. Curstrsurt, B.A. 

Pigeons AND Sick Peorrie (7™ S. i. 49, 97). 
—John Chamberlain, in « letter to Sir Dudley 
Carleton, written November 12, 1612, describing 
the ilJpess end death of Henry, Prince of Wales 
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says, “The extremity of the disease seemed to 
jie in his head, for remedy whereof they shaved 
him, and applied warm cocks, and pigeons newly 
killed, but with no success.” 
Constance Rvussett, 
Swallowfield Park, Reading. 


Morse (6 §, ix. 507; x. 28, 154, 212).—The 
readers of ‘N. & Q.’ may recollect the discussion 
that took place over the occurrence of the word 
morse in the following passage in Scott’s ‘ Monas- 
tery,’ chap. x.:—“‘ Hardened wretch!’ said 
Father Eustace, ‘art thou but this instant de- 
livered from death, and dost thou so soon morse 
thoughts of slaughter ?’” 

As some doubt has still been expressed as to 
the nonentity of this word, the following letter 
from the Rev. John E. A. Fenwick, Thirlestaine 
House, Cheltenham, addressed to Messrs, A. & C. 
Black, Edinburgh, may be of interest :— 

“T have had much pleasure in examining the original 
MS. of Sir Walter Scott's novel of ‘The Monastery,’ 
which is now in my possession, the library of my father- 
in-law,’ the late Sir Thomas Phillippe, Bart., having 
passed into my hands, and being located here. In the 
paragraph you refer to of chapter x. Sir Walter writes, 
“nurse thoughts of slaughter?’ (not morse, which last 
word is therefore clearly a typographical error). The 
word nurse is very legibly written, and there can be no 
doubt that it is nurse. A friend has looked at the pas- 
sage too, and quite agrees with me,” 

A. & C. B. 


Azacra (7™ §, i, 108, 152).—Notices on her 
and her family may perhaps be found in the 
‘Historia Genealogica de la Casa de Lara’ of 
Salazor de Castro, who gives a pedigree of that 
illustrious house. Moscow. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 

The Merry Wives of Windsor: a Comedy, By William 
Shakespeare. Edited, with Notes from the Collec- 
tions of the late John Fred. Stanford, M.A., F.R.S., 
by Henry B. Wheatley, F.S.A. (Bell & Sons.) 

Tuoven this edition must be regarded as a joint work, 
Mr. Wheatley is nevertheless the editor, in the largest 
sense of the word. Stanford was a man of very high 
culture and scholarship, a devoted student of Shak- 
speare, as well as an efficient public functionary. He 
bequeathed his collections to Mr. Wheatley; and we 
may gather from the preface that in the matter of this 
play the editor had to work proprio marte, as well as 
to utilize the materials thus placed in his hands. It 
is almost impossible to speak too highly of the manner 
in which he has discharged this duty. The introduc- 
tion is one of the very best, the text is quite the 
best, that we have seen; and if the notes are not all 
of equal merit, we can in that matter charge Mr. 
Wheatley with no other fault than that of being too 
faithiul to his trust. Moreover, the book is beauti- 
fully printed on hand-made paper, and appropriately 
bound in vellum, with the usual importunacy and per- 
sistence of such bindings, that they will open, whether 
you want to read the contents or not. 





In editing ‘The Merry Wives of Windsor’ the 
scholar has to discharge a very onerous duty. Neither 
of the texts which have come down to us from the 
Elizabethan and Jacobean period is satisfactory. That 
ofg?602 and 1619 is an abomination, and that of 1623 
and 1630 an abridgment, Accordingly the editor has 
but two tolerable courses before him—either to print 
the later text, with few alterations or additions, or to 
construct out of the two an eclectic text. Mr. Wheatley 
wisely decided to undergo the labour of reconstruction, 
and the result is before us, in a text which is altogether 
more satisfactory than that of the Cambridge editors or 
that of Dyce. We are not sure whether the survivifig 
Cambridge editor, Mr. W. A. Wright, would not do well 
to substantially adopt Mr. Wheatley’s text for his second 
edition. The introduction discusses (1) the date of the 
play, (2) editions of the play, (3) the text of this edition, 
(4) the characters, (5) the supposed sources of the plot. 
(6) the manners of the times, (7) supposed personal 
allusions, (8) topography of the play, (9) the unities, (10) 
acting of the play. These discussions swell the intro- 
duction to Ixviii pages ; but we could ill spare a single 
passage from so carefully written and well-digested an 
essay. Mr. Wheatley occasionally, and not unfrequently, 
finds himself in opposition to Mr. P. A. Daniel, whose 
views will be found in the Atheneum, April 6, 1878, in 
his ‘ Time-Analysis of the Plays,’ Trans. N. Sh. Soc., 
1878-9 ; and in his introduction to Griggs’s ‘ Facsimile of 
the First Quarto.’ The encounter is usually to the ad- 
vantage of Mr. Wheatley; and to specify two of the 
allusions in question, in the identification of “ Cosen 
garmombles with Count Miimppelgart, and in the ex- 
planation of a dog being “ out-run on Cotsol,”’ the victory 
1s decisive. Mr. Daniel sees in the former nothing more 
than an “‘idiosyncrasy of the commentator-interpreter 
mind "’; but surely the notable feature in the case is the 
idiosyncrasy of a mind that cannot see the force of the 
evidence. But. Mr. Wheatley conducts his little contro- 
versies with as much courtesy and fairness as knowledge 
and tact. 

If we are to say anything in dispraise of this edition, 
we would complain of the absence of an index (or full table 
of contents) to this lengthy introduction, For another 
point, we must not be understood as entirely approving 
Mr. Wheatley’s choice of readings in the crucial passages 
of the old text. This is, we think, the one weak place 
in his edition. 


Pens, Ink,and Paper : a Discourse upon the Caligrapher, 
with Curiosa, and an Appendix of some Famous Eng- 
lish Penmen. By Daniel Walter Kettle, F.R.G.S, 
(Privately Printed.) 

Collection of Old Organ Music exhibited by Burnham W, 
Horner, F.RS.L, F.R.Mist.S., Organist. (Printed 
for the Author by G. W. H. Wyman.) 

To the “ Sette of Odd Volumes,” with the publications 

of which society we have more than once dealt, a select 

number of readers owe a series of opuscula now 
augmenting in number and in importance. The two 
latest are before us. The first of them gives a highly 
interesting sketch of the origin and growth of the art 
of writing and of the various implements fashioned by 
human ingenuity for its development. It is accompanied 
by a few illustrations, including a reproduction of a por- 
trait of Cocker, and a quasi-biographical list of cele- 
brated English penmen of the last three centuries and 
their works, 

Mr. Horner's little volume, limited to 133 copies, 
gives a catalogue of some early representative organ 
music which he laid before the “Sette” at a recent 


meeting. The * Queen Anne Music’ of the same writer 
is now difficult to procure. 
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In a very interesting and valuable number of the Vine- 
teenth Century there is no paper that can be regarded as 
purely literary. ‘Ireland,’ ‘ Free Trade,’ and ‘ Popular 
Government’ occupy more than half the number, and 
the other papers are ‘The Evolution of Theology,’ 
by Prof. Huxley; ‘Turner’s Drawings at the Royal 
Academy, by W. G. Rawlinson; and ‘In French 
Prisons, by Prince Kropotkin.— The contents of the 
Fortnightly are very bees 4 including such differing sub- 
jects as ‘The Army and the Democracy,’ ‘ Foreign Cor 
respondents,’ and ‘ Parisian Hells.’ Mr, William Sharp 
contributes a paper on ‘ The Rossettis,’ full of thoughtful 
criticism, and Major A. Griffiths an excellent account of 
‘ The Garrick Club Pictures..—A more than usually in- 
teresting number of the CornAill has a good paper on 
‘ Autographs,’ a judicious and fairly written paper 
on ‘The Scenic World,’ an essay on ‘SeaSerpents,’ 
and a striking and assumably veracious account of 
Tierra del Fuego.—Red Dragon includes a biography 
of Richard Watson, Bishop of Landaff.—The Rev. 
J. H. Overton contributes to Zongman's a good 
picture of a country village in the beginning of the 
eighteenth century. The village he takes is Shottes- 
brooke, near Maidenhead. Miss M. Betham-Edwards 
writes on ‘The Decadence of French Cookery.’—Two 
articles arrest attention in the Gentleman's. They 
are ‘Henry Machyn,’ by Mr. A. C. Ewald; and 
‘Snakes in Poetry,’ part i, by Mr. Phil Robinson. 
The latter paper rey ays perusal exceptionally well.— 
The Hnolish Illustrated has a delightful souvenir of 
Randolph Caldecott in the shape of an article on ‘ Fox 
Hunting, by a Man in a Round Hat,’ Letterpress 
and engravings are equally characteristic. ‘ Life-boats 
and Life-boat Men’ is accompanied by some admirable 
designs. — One instalment of ‘Chronicles of English 
Counties’ is given in All the Year Round, It is Sussex, 
part iii, ‘A Faroe Féte Day,’ in two parts, will also 
repay perusal.—Mr. Walford begins in Walford's Anti- 
quarian his life of Elias Ashmole. Mr. W. 
writes on ‘ Swift's 
and Mr. Greenstreet continues ‘ The Ordinary from Mr. 
Thomas Jenyns’ “ Book of Armes,” ’—Macmillan’s has a 
short but suggestive paper on ‘ The Office of Literature’; 
the Introductory Lecture of the Professor of Poetry in 
Oxford upon ‘The Province and Study of Poetry’; a 
study of ‘Sebastian van Storck,’ by Mr. Pater. ‘A Century 
of Books’ speaks sensibly concerning the lists of the one 
hundred best books which were recently published. Miss 
M., Beths am- Edwards, under the title of * In George Sand’s 
Country,’ gives an account of part of Berry Chateauroux, 
La Chitre and Nobant are described. The interesting 
town of Issoudun is unmentioned. 


Messrs. Casseut’s publications for the month in- 
clude the Encyclopedic Dic Part XXVL., from 
“ Dirten”’ to “ District-Court.”” Words commencing with 
‘dis’’ offer few opportunities for showing the nature of 
the work, but the articles on “ Disruption,” “ Dispensa- 
tion,’ &c,, may be consulted with advantage.—Our Own 
Country, Part XIV., deals with ‘The Menai Straits,’ 
‘The Malvern Hills,’ and ‘ Lichfield and Coventry,’ The 
most noteworthy views are those of Malvern. ‘There is, 
however, a full-page view of the Menai Suspension 
Bridge. — Greate) London. by E. Walford, Part VIIL., 
continues the northerly progress, and gives views of 
Finchley Manor House, Colney Hatch, Southgate, En- 
field Church, Gough Park, Kent Park, “Ponder’s End, 
&e., with a reproduction of old Theobald’s Palace.— 
Part II, of the /ilustrated Shakespeare contains the ter- 
mination of the ‘ Tempest’ and three acts of the ‘Two 
Gentlemen of Verona,’ with satisfactory illustrations.— 
Cairo under the Mameluke Sultans is depicted in 
Egypt, Descriptive, Historical, and Picturesque, Part XI, 
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Annotations on Macky’s Memoirs ’; | 
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Some of the illustrations are antiquarian, others illustrate 
such desert sports as horse-racing, hawking, &c,— 
Caseell’s History of India, Part VI., and Cassell’s Glean. 
ings from Popular Authors, Part VII., are also received, 

Euuis’s Jrish Educational Directory and Scholastie 
is now published 
Ponsonby, Dublin. It has a good index, and is of 
much use to all interested in Irish education. 

Part XXVIII. of Mr. Hamilton's Parodies supplies 
travesties of Burns and Scott. In the list there natur- 
ally figures the famous imitation of Sir Walter in ‘ The 


Guide for 1886, the fifth year of issue, 
| by EB. 
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Potices ta Correspondents. 

We must call special attention to the following notices: 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear, Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 


Bourrensis (‘ Second-hand ookeali rs in og and 
Toulouse ”).—M. A. Claudin, 3, Rue Guénégaud, Paris, 
has the largest stock of promiscuo us second-uiand books 
in Paris, and is a thoroughly trustworthy man, Some 
correspondent may be able to supply you with the name 
of a second-hand bookeeller in Toul use, 

Boz (“ Pronunciation of Derby”).—No decision can 
place the pronunciation of this and similar words 
beyond controversy. It will always remain a matter of 
taste. The question of pronouncing er like ar in such 
words as cl. person, Derby, Berkeley, &e., is abun- 
dantly discussed in ‘N, & Q.’ and elsewhere. 

Gosrortn (“An Eye-Witness on the Ice ”).—This 
was published, with other sketches by the same author, 
by Messrs, Sarnpson Low & Co. in 1860, It first appeared 
in All the Year Round. 

James D. Butter (“ Comin’ through 
The question whether Rye ia intend 
a rivule %t in Ayrshire or for the grain 
called is discussed 5 8, 87, 116, 159, 
The theory that a stream was intended 
favour. 


erk, 


the rye”’’).— 
d for the name of 
ordinarily #0 
191, 309, 350, 
finds little 


James Hooper (“ Jesus as the Name of a Paper ").— 
This name is applied to a paper of large form, the water- 
mark of which is L. H. 8. 

Mr. WiritutaAM Kennepy, of San Francisco, is anxious 
to know the authorship of a species of short religious 
prose poem called ‘ The Sunset of Battle.’ 

W. G. P. (“Sign of ey and Child ”’). 
this is heraldic, See ‘N. & Q.,’ 2" S. xii. 

ANDREW IREDALE, eae send full address, 
We have a letter for you. 

T. W. W. 8. (“ Munchausen "’).—Yes, 


The origin of 
236. 


NOTICE, 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries ’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher "’—at the Office, 22, 
Took's Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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